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Get the BEST for LESS 
CE CYPRESS BEE HIVES & BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Write for FREE Catalog 
keepers ||| MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N. C. 
‘TION 
fracuse %, 
— H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
suppli . ‘ 
mo Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
ass and for over 50 years. 
ir _Hon- Boston Stock — Root Prices 
prices 
our old 
you vy 
~ prices, DO YOU KNOW? 
aan wa We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
st. Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over or- 
ATION dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1959 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market 
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; A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
The Bee Industries Association Has Given 
OVER $36,000 
AN For Support of the Beekeeping Industry 
During the past nine years the members of the Bee Industries Association 
have given over $36,000 to the American Beekeeping Federation, The 
1 Co. American Honey Institute, and other worthwhile projects. Included in this 
essway total are direct contributions to these two national organizations as well as a 
ints per cent of their supply sales distributed from a special fund. In addition to 
the actual monetary donation the individual members have also given a great 
deal of their time and effort. 

" May we suggest that you support through your patronage the following 
won members of the Bee Industries Association who are supporting your industry: 
arking 
2RY Dadant & Sons, Inc. 

The Diamond National Corp. 
VAX | Leahy Manufacturing Company 
d | The A. |. Root Company 
| Superior Honey Company 
ete Os A. G. Woodman Company 
Y CO. | PATRONIZE YOUR B.I.A. MEMBERS 
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F. W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 


CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
— Write for Catalog — 

U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 
































BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 
The Push-Button Bee Smoker 


$I 29 plus freight at : 
° your dealers : ry 2 a 
*trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Ill. 
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: “STARLINE’ HYBRID QUEENS “MAGNOLIA STATE” 

= ITALIAN QUEENS 

= 1-24 25-99 100-up 1-24 25-99 100-up ‘ 

: 2 Ib. $4.80 $455 $4.30 $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 

: 3 Ib. 5.90 5.65 5.40 5.60 5.35 5.10 Reg. U. S. 
3 4 Ib. 7.00 6.75 6.50 6.70 6.45 6.20 Pat. Off. 
: Starline —QUEENS— Magnolia 

= $1.75 $1.65 $1.55 $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 

= Clipped and Marked Free. Air Mail Postage Paid. 

i MACON MISSISSIPPI Phone 1703 
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Automatic Sump 


Our big new sump holds about 8 gallons on the entrance side and has a 
solid baffle so that the debris can be held there and skimmed off. The 
pump side holds about 12 gallons and they are stocked with or without 
4 water jacket, in stainless and galvanized steel. Write for free catalog. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 
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Mouthly HONEY Resort 


_ PER CENT less honey this 
year. The 1959 honey crop estimate 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is at 247,885,000 pounds, down seven 
per cent from last year’s larger crop. 
A total of 5,437,000 colonies of bees 
produced this year’s honey, about the 
same as in 1958, but production per 
colony in 1959 averaged 45.6 pounds, 
compared with 49.0 in 1958 and the 
1953-57 average of 42.7 pounds. 


Honey Enabling Act 

Considerable interest is being shown 
by both packer and producer over the 
Honey Enabling Act. This interest 
arises from a lack of information about 
the two bills in Congress. Some bee- 
keepers are stunned by the speed at 
which these bills were presented to 
Congress. It is my understanding that 
they have been shelved to give the hon- 
ey industry some time to become fa- 
miliar with them. It is for’ the best 
interest of all beekeepers and packers 
to read the facts as they were presented 
in the November issue of Gleanings. I 
sincerely hope that editors of local 
beekeeping publications will either re- 
print these articles in full or as a 
summary. 
New Product Ideas 

A candy called “Honey Drops” is 
meeting popular approval. This candy 
drop, with bee imprint design, is filled 
with pure honey. Each piece is indi- 
vidually wrapped, and approximately 
48 pieces (8 oz.) are boxed for 79 cents 


by The Krebs, at Westerly, Rhode 
Island. 
Every year business executives re- 


ceive gifts of fruits, jellies, glassware 
and. many other items. This year the 
Mission Folk, 126 East 33rd Street, 
Los Angeles 11, California are selling 
a new mailable four jar Christmas gift 
pack The honeys include clover, 
Orange, cactus, and sage. Each jar con- 
tains a decorative simulated blossom 
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WALTER BARTH, Field Editor, San Antonio, Texas 


of the flavor contained. Weighing ap- 
proximately six pounds, this honey 
pack is gift wrapped and delivered any- 
where in the United States for $4.19. 
This certainly looks like a good new 
seasonal outlet for an aggressive 
producer. 

When it comes to marketing a spe- 
cial flavored honey, the Brownell 
Farms of Milwaukee, Oregon have 
really come up with a holiday special. 
It's Holly Blossom Honey. A _half- 
pound plastic dispenser of holly honey 
is mailed anywhere in this country for 
$1.50. 

How about it....doesn’t this make 
you: think? Someone always seems to 
come up with a clever way of selling 
honey. And with a little thought per- 
haps one of you readers can develop 
even better ideas. 

Beekeepers are continually reporting 
to me about the effect on honey sales 
of the book Folk Medicine by Dr. Jar- 
vis of Vermont. At first producers and 
packers were puzzled by the lively mar- 
ket but inquiries to grocers indicated 
that the recommendation of honey by 
Dr. Jarvis was directly responsible. 
Someone should give the good doctor a 
medal. 

Of course, there are other factors 
affecting the honey market, and a big 
one is the short crop in the far western 
states, particularly California. There 
would probably be a big shortage if it 
were not for the fact that many states 
which haven’t had a good crop in years 
came through. Among these are Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and some of the 
Great Lakes States. Texas came 
through with a crop that is about 10 
per cent above average. This is ap- 
parently helping a great deal to over- 
come the western loss. This situation 
is keeping the beeswax market brisk but 
steady at 42 cents cash and 44 cents 
in trade. Higher prices have been of- 
fered for large quantities. 









































FORTY SEVEN YEARS 


In May 1913 we ran an ad in the Bee Journal offering 
package bees for sale. We have been producing them 
ever since, trying at all times to produce better bees, 


better queens, and giving better service. 


Let us supply you this year — by truck — by express or 
parcel post. 


Please book your orders early, no deposit required. 


CAUCASIANS —- ITALIANS 


PRICES 
In lots Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 lb. 
of & Q. &Q &Q. & Q. 
1 - 24 $1.50 $4.50 $5.65 $6.75 $7.95 
25 - 99 1.40 4.25 5.35 6.45 7.55 
100-499 1.30 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 


Tested Queens $2.50 each 


Queens Postpaid—Airmailed—Clipped—No Extra Cost 
10¢ each extra for marking 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Mayhew, Miss. 
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Wrexford Hillary, Mrs. Dyce, Sir Edmund Hillary, E. Smaellie, 
Supervisor of Apiaries and D. Roberts an Apiary Instructor. 


Dr. Dyce reports on his trip “down under” 

and tells of an interview with Sir Edmund 

Hillary, conqueror of Mount Everest and 

also a commercial beekeeper. E.J.DYCE 
Professor of Apiculture 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


A Visit to New Zealand 


FTER VISITING the Hawaiian Is- active volcanoes, hot springs, and many 

lands, and before going on to Aus- fresh water lakes and rivers well stock- 
tralia, Mrs. Dyce and I spent six weeks ed with trout, make it a sportsman’s 
in New Zealand. We arrived during paradise and a delightful country in 
the latter part of October which is_ which to live. No one needs to go 
about the beginning of their active bee- hungry who has a fishing pole and a 
keeping season. We thoroughly enjoyed = gun. 
our visit and found the people most New Zealand is about the size of 
friendly and hospitable. Colorado with a population of about 

New Zealand is a beautiful country. three million. It is made up of two 
Its vast green pastures dotted with rather long and narrow islands (North 
Sheep, lofty snow capped mountains, and South) and some smaller islands. 
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An entrance device used at the Wallaceville Experimental Station to mark 
bees with a powder for experimental purposes as they leave the hive. 


The distance from the top of the North 
Island to the bottom of the South Is- 
land is about 1,000 miles and their 
average width is about 100 miles. 
Auckland, N. Z. is 1,300 air miles east 
of Sydney, Australia and is also the 
same distance south of the Fiji Islands. 
The average temperature at Auckland 
varies from 52°F. in July to about 
67°F. in February. The climate is very 
pleasant without being too hot or too 
cold. An abundance of rain the year 
around insures excellent pastures for 
livestock. 


On the mountains and in some of the 
higher areas snow falls during the win- 
ter months (June to September). In 
fact it is not uncommon for a light 
frost to occur on the higher areas when 
clover is in blossom. The clovers, how- 
ever, recover in a few days and are not 
seriously damaged. The four seasons 
are well defined and the bees go 
through a broodless period. However, 
the bees are not usually packed for 
winter. 

New Zealand is primarily an agricul- 
tural country. The total population of 
sheep in June 1957 was a little over 
42,000,000. In some of the best areas 
from four to five sheep are pastured 
the year around on a single acre of 
land. Dairy farming, mainly for the 


production of butter and cheese, is also 
important and beef raising is on the 
increase. The principal exports are 
wool, frozen meats, butter, cheese and 
hides. Most of these as well as honey 
are marketed in the British Isles. 
About 25 years ago thousands of 
acres of white pine (Pinus radiata or 
insignis) were planted in large blocks 
on hilly land that was not suitable for 
cultivation or grazing. These trees have 
grown to full size and much excellent 
lumber is now being exported to Aus- 
tralia, Japan and other countries. Pen- 
der Brothers of Maitland, New South 
Wales who are the largest manufactur- 
ers of beekeeping equipment in Aus- 
tralia now import practically all of their 
lumber for bee supplies from New Zea- 
land. These pine trees grow about 
twice as fast as our northeastern pines. 
Where there is abundance of rain many 
types of large trees grow. In fact in 
some high rainfall areas the forest 
somewhat resembles a jungle in growth. 
Extension Teaching and Research 


Mr. E. Smaellie, Supervisor of Api- 
aries in New Zealand prepared an ex- 
cellent itinerary which permitted us to 
see most of the beekeeping activities 
and much of the scenery on both is- 
lands as we travelled from one area to 
another. I spoke at several beekeepers’ 
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meetings, and this gave me an oppor- zein contains summaries of important 
tunity to meet hundreds of beekeepers research and excellent articles on all 
and discuss honey production, honey phases of beekeeping. 
packing, and marketing problems with 
the leaders of the industry. Mr. Smael- 
lie travelled with us most of the time American foulbrood causes some 
and when he was unable to be present, trouble in New Zealand but the effi- 
one of his instructors accompanied us. cient work of the Apiary Instructors 
Extension teaching and disease con- keeps the disease from becoming a 
trol work in New Zealand is carried on serious problem. Since they have a 
under the Department of Agriculture in good inspection system they are strong- 
a somewhat unusual but highly efficient ly opposed to the use of sulfa drugs. 
manner. For the money expended it They fear infection getting into their 
is doubtful if a better method could be supers and carelessness on the part of 
devised. The country is divided into beekeepers who might try to use it. 
about ten sections and an Apiary In- Wax moth is present and would cause 
structor is appointed for each section. trouble if not properly controlled. So 
Each instructor holds meetings, helps far no Acarine disease has entered the 
beekeepers with their special problems, country. There are no bears or skunks 
controls bee diseases, and conducts re- in New Zealand. 
search when necessary. One of our most interesting and 
Most of the basic research work in pleasant experiences while in New Zea- 
apiculture in New Zealand is conduct- land was an afternoon spent with Sir 
ed by T. Palmer Jones at the Wallace- Edmund Hillary and his younger broth- 
ville Animal Research Station located er, Wrexford. They operate about 1,200 
near Wellington. Various subjects have colonies and have a modern honey 
been investigated alone or in coopera- house where they pack most of their 
tion with one or more of the Instructors honey for the retail trade. In fact, 
and some excellent papers have been their father, who is now retired, was 
published by him and the Apiary In- one of the largest commercial honey 
structors in the New Zealand Journal producers in New Zealand. The Hillary 
of Science and Technology. The New’ honey house is located at Papakura 
Zealand Beekeeper, which is published which is about 20 miles south of Auck- 
by the National Beekeepers’ Associa- land. One would natually think that 
tion and capably edited by J. McFad- with all the fame and notoriety heaped 


Diseases and Pests 


A lever type tool used by beekeepers in New Zealand to separate supers. 
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Manuka trees in blossom. They are widespread on both Islands and produce a thixotropic or jelly-like 
honey similar to the heather honey produced in the British Isles and in Europe. 


on Sir Edmund for his great achieve- 
ments at Mount Everest and in the Ant- 
arctic that he would no longer be seri- 
ously interested in beekeeping. The 
opposite is actually the case. He is still 
very active in all phases of commercial 
honey production and packing and 
thoroughly enjoys the work. 

Nectar Sources 

Most of the surplus honey in New 
Zealand is gathered from white clover. 
The honey is light in color, mild in 
flavor and low in moisture content. 
Crops of 100 pounds or more per col- 
ony are not uncommon in the best 
areas. Since the pasture lands are in- 
creasing in size and improving in quali- 
ty, New Zealand is one of the few 
countries in the world in which white 
clover acreage is on the increase. In 
addition to clovers and alfalfa there 
are many other plants, shrubs, and trees 
that yield considerable quantities of 
nectar and pollen at different times of 
the year. Eucalyptus trees which are 
so common in Australia are not abun- 
dant and are not an important source 
of nectar in New Zealand. 

Cat’s ear (Hypochaeris radicata), a 
common weed in pastures is wide 
spread. Its flower closely resembles our 
common dandelion and_ frequently 


10 


yields a good quantity of nectar in the 
late summer. The honey is of good 
quality and varies from amber to light 
in color. Buttercup (Ranunculus spp) 
which resembles our common buttercup 
in appearance is a good producer of 
amber to dark colored honey and is 


valuable for building up colonies in the | 


spring. Kowhai (Sophara microphylla) 
and wild turnip (Brassica campestris) 
are also important nectar plants. 
Manuka or teatree (Leptospernum 
scoparium), a native shrub which grows 
to about eight feet high, is common on 
both islands. It spreads fairly rapidly 
especially on the sides of hills which 
are not suitable for cultivation. During 
its flowering period it is covered with 
hundreds of small white blossoms which 
secrete an abundance of nectar. The 
honey from this shrub is rather dark in 
co’or but not unpleasant in flavor. It 
exhibits a strong thixotropic or jelly- 
like characteristic similar to heather 
honey in Great Britain and Europe. To 
facilitate extraction, the honey in the 
combs is agitated with a hand pallet or 
board containing a large number of 
needles or nails. Manuka honey brings 
a low price and it is used largely for 
building up the colonies in the spring. 
Some manuka comb honey is produced 
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and there is a growing demand for it 
on the British market. It is carefuly 
packed in special shipping cases and it 
normally arrives in good condition. 
Of the large native forest trees, Rata 
(Metrosideros umbellata) is the most 
outstanding. It is a iall tree with a 


, rather tall cone-like, pointed top. It is 


no‘ed for its large masses of brilliant 
red flowers which frequently provide 
excellent crops of choice light honey. 
Equipment and Management 

The standard ten-frame Langstroth 
hive is used almost exclusively through- 
out New Zealand. Various preserva- 
tives and methods are used to give the 
equipment longer life. One popular 
method is to immerse the hive bodies, 
tops and bottoms for a few minutes in 
boiling paraffin which is kept smoking 
hot. Preservatives containing arsenic 
are avoided as the arsenic tends to work 
into the insides of the hives and poisons 
the bees, especially during the winter 
months. 

Commercial apiaries usually consist 
of from 30 to 60 colonies and there is 
little migratory beekeeping. In most 
areas the colonies build up without 
much attention, On minor nectar 
sources in the spring and occasionally 
swarming presents some _ difficulties. 
Queen excluders are used but not as 
extensively as in this country. 

Most of the beekeepers fully realize 
the importance of keeping their colo- 
nies headed with young prolific queens 
and in general their apiary management 
methods are quite modern and efficient. 
Most of the beekeepers use bee escapes 
Or a combination of brushing, shaking, 
or smoking to remove the honey. Car- 
bolic acid or phenol pads are seldom 
used. There has been some trouble 
with the honey becoming tainted, due 
probably to the quality of the phenol 
or carelessness in its use. 

Honey Houses 


Most of the commercial beekeepers 
have excellent, well equipped honey 
houses usually of the one floor design. 
Pumps are used to raise the honey to 
storage tanks but most are equipped 
with good gear reducers to lower the 
speed in order to prevent air bubbles 
from being incorporated into the hon- 
ey. Practically all of the honey houses 
have efficient hot rooms of ample size 
to warm the combs of honey before 
they are uncapped and extracted. This 





impressed me, as not enough beekeep- 
ers in America appreciate the value of 
a good hot room. Some of the hot 
rooms are heated with electric heating 
cables embedded in the concrete floors 
and they have given good results. 


Most of the honey is uncapped with 
a steam or electric knife or an uncap- 
ping plane. Various types of extractors 
are used but the semi-radial is the most 
popular. The cappings are usually han- 
died in such a way as to avoid being 
melted in the presence of honey. Many 
beekeepers let their cappings fall from 
the combs into large baskets or trays 
with screened bottoms where they are 
permitted to drain into a honey sump. 
At the end of the day or when most of 
the honey has drained from the cap- 
pings, the trays are placed in a hot 
chest or room which is maintained at 
a temperature of about 120°F. In the 
morning the cappings, which then con- 
tain little honey, are emptied into an- 
other hot chest to be rendered into wax. 
Electricity is quite economical in New 
Zealand and heating cables which are 
thermostatically controlled to specific 
temperatures are used extensively in 
honey houses and honey packing plants. 


Mr. C. R. Paterson, Apiculturist of 
the Department of Agriculture at Ham- 
ilton, N. Z., recently developed a meth- 
od for handling cappings which has 
considerable merit. It is used by several 
commercial beekeepers and all of them 
like it. As the combs are uncapped, 


Pallets or boards containing a large number of 
nails or needles used to agitate manuka honey 
in the combs to facilitate extraction. 





































































Equipment for liquefying honey in New Zealand 
Honey Marketing Plant at Auckland. Twenty-four 
60-pound cans are supported on racks above a 
fonk on wheels, large enough to hold the honey. 
A ratchet device to puncture small holes in the 
cans is installed on the racks. The tanks, when 
loaded with cans, are pushed into small hot rooms 
and left there until the honey is liquefied. 


the cappings fall on to a water-jacketed 
trough which looks like a Peterson 
melter but is not as long. It is about 
20 by 40 inches. The water in the 
jacket underneath the trough is electri- 
cally heated and thermostatically con- 
trolled to a temperature of about 120° 
F., which is well below the melting 
point of beeswax. About one foot 
down the trough from where the cap- 
pings fall a rake with wooden teeth is 
installed. The rake extends across the 
trough. The teeth are four inches long 
and about three inches apart. The rake 
is moved or vibrated rapidly back and 
forwards across the trough by means 
of an eccentric attached to a shaft of 
an electric motor. This breaks up the 
warmed cappings and helps them to 
drain faster. Furthermore, the broken 
up cappings occupy much less space. 

The cappings gradually slide off the 
end of the trough into a large heavy 
wire mesh container housed in a metal 
or wooden box. This device is usually 
large enough to hold all the cappings 
for a normal day’s run. During the 
night a lid is placed over the box. On 
the under side of the lid is installed 
enough electric heating cable to keep 
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the temperature of the cappings at 
about 120°F. This greatly facilitates 
drainage and by morning very little 
honey is left in the cappings. The cap- 
pings are then ready for rendering. 
Packing Honey 

Practically all of the honey produced 
in New Zealand is sold in the crystal- 
lized or granulated form. The annual 
consumption of honey per person runs 


close to five pounds which is perhaps | 


the highest of any country in the world. 
Local demand for honey is good and 
many beekeepers have equipped their 
honey houses to pack part or all of 
their crop for the retail trade. 


Their method of preparing finely 
crystallized or creamed honey for mar- 
ket is different in some respects from 
the method commonly used in this 
country and Canada. While a fairly 
good product is secured their method 
is more time consuming and laborious 
with no special advantages to justify 
the extra effort. 


Marketing Honey 


For nearly 50 years the New Zealand 
beekeepers have put a great deal of 
thought and hard work into improving 
the sale of honey on the local as well 
as the export markets. The cooperative 
activity which was started in 1915 and 
again in 1933 did not meet wits much 
success but the over all effort contrib- 
uted much to improving the welfare of 
the beekeeping industry. 

In 1938 a Honey Section was estab- 
lished under the Dominion Marketing 
Department to help stabilize and im- 
prove the marketing of honey. A plant 
was established in Auckland mainly to 
grade and pack honey for shipment to 
Great Britain but some honey was also 
packed for the local market. 

In 1953, after the passage of the Pri- 
mary Products Marketing Act, the New 
Zealand Honey Marketing Authority 
was established. This organization has 
carried on and fostered the work of the 
former organization. In 1958 a new 
very modern honey packing plant 
which cost about $300,000.00 was 
built and equipped. 

Since 1938 all honey designated for 
the export market has been thoroughly 
graded by the Dominion Honey Grader 
and the sales have been handled by 
the Honey Authority or its former 
organization. This has accomplished 
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much in building up confidence for 
New Zealand honey, especially on the 
British market. Some of the honey has 
been packed by the beekeepers and 
shipped direct to the export market but 
it has always been thoroughly checked 
and graded before leaving the country. 
By following this procedure the cost of 
transportation has been kept to a 
minimum. 

To support this marketing effort and 
to provide money for advertising, a 
tax, which is equivalent to about one 
cent a pound has been collected from 
beekeepers or packers for all honey 
sold independently on the local retail 
market since 1938. The tax is collected 
by means of stamps which are either 
printed on or attached to each contain- 
er before it is offered for sale. There 


has been some criticism of this tax but 
the majority of beekeepers are con- 
vinced that for every cent paid in taxes 
they have received between two and 
three cents a pound more for the hon- 
ey. At any rate this entire marketing 
effort has made it relatively easy to 
secure a premium price of as much as 
two cents a pound for New Zealand 
honey on the British market. 

This whole marketing program has 
accomplished much in establishing a 
sound and prosperous beekeeping in- 
dustry in New Zealand. With the pas- 
ture improvement program and ac- 
companying improvement in_ nectar 
bearing flora there is no reason to sus- 
pect that the beekeeping industry will 
not continue in this happy position for 
many years to come. 





New 
Managing Editor 


LEANINGS IS PLEASED to an- 

nounce the addition of a new mem- 
ber to its editorial staff. His name is 
Jack Happ and he hails from Galves- 
ton, Texas. Both Jack and his wife, 
Ann, have been active and interested 
in bees and beekeepers’ organizations 
for a number of years. Ann was presi- 
dent of the Texas State Women’s Aux- 
Uiary for two years and was an enthusi- 
astic honey promoter. Possibly some 
of you have read the honey recipe book 
the Texas ladies’ auxiliary printed. 

Jack has been interested in beekeep- 
ing since the age of 12 and kept bees 
as a hobby until the Second World War 
when he served as a member of the 
Tenth Mountain Division in Italy. Af- 
ter the war he enrolled in Texas A & M 
College in the School of Entomology. 
He went on to receive his Bachelor of 
Science Degree with a major in Ento- 
mology and a minor in Apiculture. 
While in school he studied under the 
supervision of Dr. V. A. Little and Dr. 
F. O. Thomas, professors of Entomol- 
ogy and Apiculture. During his senior 
year he assisted in the state inspection 
program. 
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Upon graduating in 1950 he applied 
for an opening in the field of public 
health but continued to raise bees as 
a hobby. He even packed honey under 
his own label “Happy Bee Honey”. 

He also recently had one summer's 
experience working with Mr. I. C. Epp- 
right of Austin, Texas, to make a thor- 
ough study of queen rearing. 

Before coming with Gleanings Jack 
was employed by the City of Galveston 
Health Department as senior sanitarian 
and director of sanitation. 
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L. R. BUDGE 
Pres. of American Beekeeping Fed. 
Malad, Idaho 


“Our future prosperity lies in the millions 
of people who have never tasted honey.” 


N WRITING an article under the 

above heading it would just be nat- 
ural that I should assume that the 
reader would like to know what the 
motivating forces are that keep a per- 
son working and struggling with that 
little creature with a seemingly most 
intelligent head on one end and the 
most potent point for attack on the 
other. This is, of course, the honeybee. 

For the commercial beekeeper (one 
who derives at least the large majority 
of his livelihood from beekeeping) the 
most motivating factor would be the 
money he receives from bees through 
their services in pollination and the 
products they produce. For the hob- 
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byist and backlotter the motivating 
force would be the intense interest and 
pleasure and recreation that can be 
derived from a few colonies of bees. 
If you do not wish to be afflicted with 
something that stays with you like an 
incurable disease then don’t start fool- 
ing around with a few colonies of bees. 
With most people it sticks and it’s hard 
to throw off. On the other hand if you 
wish to make beekeeping your business 
or hobby it is the most interesting work 
that you can do. 

It might be of interest to the younger 
generation of beekeepers to learn just 2 
little about beekeeping back in_ the 
horse and buggy days. I don’t mean 
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Ahead 


For Our Industry? 


that just literally speaking but I did 
have some experience in beekeeping 
when the horse and buggy was the 
means of travel from one apiary to the 
other. I hesitate to admit that I am get- 
ting that old but then it is one of the 
facts that you have to expect. 

My first experience with bees was 
working for R. T. Rheese of Ogden, 
Utah. Mr. Rheese was one of the pio- 
neer beekeepers of this region and at 
the time, one of the large operators of 
the country. I remember well traveling 
back and forth to work with horse and 
buggy and of moving apiaries of bees 
with a team of horses and a hayrack. 
Moving bees then was far from being 
a pleasure. We would spend hours of 
work after the bees were in the hives 
in the evening nailing the .supers to- 
gether and the lids down and plugging 
the entrances and any holes with old 
rags. This, we hoped, would keep the 
bees in, but, of course, it never did. 
We closed the entrances and shut off 
the ventilation of the hive and of course 
the bees crawled out through holes and 
cracks that normally were too small for 
them to get through. By the time we 
were on the road the supers were black 
with bees and they were in the horses’ 
manes and tails and, of course, they 
did some bucking and kicking. Tug 
straps would break and all in all it was 
an experience that was good to have 
had. 

We used portable extracting wagons 
pulled from one apiary to the other by 
horses and the honey when extracted 


was hauled by team and wagon to the! 


storage houses. Getting the honey off 
the colonies to extract was also a tre- 
mendous job, taking each frame out 
separately and shaking off what bees 
you could and then brushing the re- 
maining bees off with a whisk broom. 
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(No acid boards in those days.) These 
are the days that I would not want to 
relive. I think I would change my 
occupation. 

But as I look back over those years 
there are things and conditions that I 
wish were with us again. Acres and 
acres of white sweet clover. Water 
ditch banks covered with clover, road- 
sides and waste places growing healthy 
banks of clover as far as the eye could 
see. Alfalfa fields standing in full 
bloom and even after farmers started 
to cut 40 acre plots we could still have 
several days flow from them. Horse 
drawn mowers gave the bees time. It 
wasn’t cut so fast. It was not uncom- 
mon to operate 200 colonies in one 
location. We did have 400 in one 
instance that I remember. Good pro- 
ductions were common and it required 
much less effort than is required today 
to obtain even a small per cent of the 
productions of 20 and 30 years ago. 
Today we operate 25 to 50 colonies in 
a location and that requires consider- 
ably more travel but then we have the 
means of transportation that make it 
possible to do the traveling. 


Present Harvesting Methods 
Shorten Honey Flow 

Today we pass a 40 acre field all in 
bloom and our spirits are up thinking 
of the fine honey flow coming from it 
but when we pass by a few hours later 
it is all laying flat or in the windrows. 
This is the age of speed and machines. 
Spray is used on weed growths along 
highways, water ditch banks and in 
waste places and of course clover is 
considered a weed. (Definition for a 
weed is any plant growing where not 
wanted.) So clover is killed by spraying 
and quake grass is taking its place; 
waste places are fenced with electric 
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fences (another modern gadget that has 
gieatly reduced our bee pasture) and 
cattie turned in keep the clover down, 
so very little honey production from it 
is possible. 

The more intense farming with mod- 
ern machinery is eliminating a lot of 
forage that heietofore was a source of 
honey for the beekeeper. Forage prob- 
lems are tending to lower our overall 
production but modern and improved 
methods of operation enabling the com- 
mercial producer to operate more colo- 
nies per man hours and the improve- 
ment of our stock of bees are holding 
the overall production, in our notion, 
pretty well stable. 

Now, Mr. Reader, you must realize 
that I am pointing out a few conditions 
that lend influence to the future of our 
industry as I see them from where I 
sit. Some sections of the nation may 
present a different picture but I believe 
generally speaking the picture is very 
much the same. 

Now back to the subject “What’s 
ahead for our Industry”. I am very 
optimistic as to the possibilities the fu- 
ture holds for our industry. The rea- 
lization of these possibilities rests en- 
tirely on our willingness to cooperate 
and work together with our aim focus- 
ed on meeting the changing conditions 
that are developing. I point out a few 
of the many problems that need to 
be solved. It is not my intention to give 
you the answers but just offer a few 
suggestions that I think will help. 

1. Maintain our production at its 
present level. I see little possibility of 
much increase in production because 
of the steady decline in floral growths 
that furnish nectar for our bees. We 
could through prgper efforts encourage 
agriculture to use more legumes in the 
farm practice of rotating crops to build 
up the soil. Improved farming with the 
modern machinery now available and 
weed control by spraying the honey 
plants that once grew in waste places 
and the improved machinery for har- 
vesting legume crops have greatly 
shortened the period of time the bees 
have to work on the bloom. To counter 
these conditions we must develop 
strains of bees that will gather larger 
crops and improve our beekeeping to 
maintain larger field forces of bees in 
our colonies. Much research is being 
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done along these lines and progress is 
being made. 

In past years and even at present the 
most discussed topic wherever beekeep- 
ers are assembled is “How can I in- 
crease my production?”. It is important 
that we continue with our efforts for 
greater production. But now a little 
thought on the next problem. 

2. Marketing our product “Honey”. 
This problem that now has become 
number one in the industry has been 
neglected to where we are unable to 
maintain a fair return for our product. 
We must work to create a market for 
honey that will return to the producer 
the cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit that will enable him to enjoy the 
standard of living that this atomic age 
offers. 

I quote from an article in the No- 
vember California Bee Times. I trust 
that the editor will have no objections. 
“Mr. Dick Harris, Vice President of 
the California State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation is running a survey to determine 
the cost of maintaining a colony of bees 
for a year and to determine the cost of 
producing a pound of honey. If it turns 
out as expected it will indicate that it 
costs us more to produce a pound of 
honey than we receive for it. One big 
mistake a self-employed man so often 
makes is to donate his time. A _ bee- 
keeper must be able to pay expenses, 
pay himself a salary and make a return 
on his investment. If he can’t, he is 
losing money.” 

I said I was not going to try to give 
answers to the problems but I'll suggest 
a few things that I think would help to 
find a solution to our marketing. 

(a) Develop a bigger and more en- 
ergetic promotional program. (The 
Check-off Plan is more in the right di- 
rection but it must receive greater par- 
ticipation and very soon be stepped up 
to raising more funds.) Our promotion 
needs a nation-wide effort. 

It isn’t as important that we try to 
get people to eat more honey as it is 
that we get more of the millions that 
never have eaten it to become users of 
honey. That’s where our great poten- 
tial lies. 

(b) Work out plans to stabilize our 
market. A little surplus one year tends 
to lower our market and it sometimes 
takes several years to overcome the 
downward trend. 
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(c) We need to set up a standard of 
grades. The housewife is entitled to 
have some assurance as to the quality 
she is purchasing. 

3. Use every effort possible to ex- 
plore and make use of the possibility 
that the pollinization of crops offers. 
Some returns can come from. that 
source. 

I am optimistic as to the future of 
our industry. We have great potentials 


but they will not develop without a lot 
of study, work, and a greater desire 
by our beekeepers to work together co- 
operatively to keep the business of 
honey producing lucrative and a desir- 
able occupation for the commercial 
man and a pleasing and interesting hob- 
by for the hobbyist. 

This is the picture as I see it from 
where I sit. 





Grandma Knew Best 


“Grandma spread the white sheet 
around one of the gums and then she 


thumped it like she would a fat 


watermelon.” 


HE SUMMER I was I1 years old, I 

spent the months of June and July 
with my grandparents. One day in June 
my grandmother took a curved butcher 
knife, a dishpan, a sheet, a rolled up 
old over-all leg and me and went out 
to the 11 bee-gums under the peach 
trees. 

Grandma spread the sheet around 
one of the gums and she thumped it 
like she would a fat watermelon. It 
must have been ripe for she struck a 
match and lit the end of the rolled up 
old over-all leg and handed it to me 
and told me to blow hard... .and blow 
I did. I was the windiest 11-year-old 
smoke-blower that ever smoked bees. 

Grandma then pried the lid off the 
gum and I blew smoke down into the 
top until the guard bees crawled down 
into the gum I blew until I was red in 
the face and the top part of the rolled 
up old over-all leg glowed red. Then 
Grandma told me to rest and I backed 
away. 

By the time my eyes got back into 
focus from being bulged out from 
blowing so hard and the smoke cleared 
out of them, Grandma had the dishpan 
full of beecomb and honey. She re- 
placed the lid of the gum, took away 
the sheet, shook off the bees, and told 
me to step on the burning end of the 
old piece of rolled up over-all leg. Then 
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CARL M. TEASLEY 
Ocoee, Tennessee 


off we went to the house to can the 
honey. Each bite of that honey I ate 
tasted better because I had helped to 
harvest it. 

From then until now I’ve been a 
beekeeper. In my heart at first, then 
in my mind, and now in my vocation. 
You see, Grandmother picked a gentle 
hive of bees to rob that day and no 
stings punctured my skin. She instinc- 
tively knew the art of gentle persuasion. 

One of the big questions today in the 
beekeeping profession is how to inter- 
est the younger generation in keeping 
bees. Just as Grandma found a way to 
interest me, there are similar ways for 
beekeepers to interest other young 
people. 

Too often a bad experience, caused 
by the lack of correct beginners’ in- 
structions, will put an end to a youth’s 
enthusiasm for keeping bees. Experi- 
enced beekeepers could help by con- 
tacting their local boys and girls clubs, 
such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H 
and FFA, and offer to give them cor- 
rect fundamental instructions in bee- 
keeping. This would do a lot to inspire 
and hold new beekeepers. 

Sometimes we beekeepers are so in- 
terested in our own bees that we forget 
to take the time to assist youngsters in 
starting right with bees. Maybe more 
of us should use the art of gentle per- 
suasion, as grandmother did. 
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The bees were first with air-conditioning. 


Mother Nature’s 


Engineers and Chemists 


Sometime we can’t see the forest for 
the trees. Everytime we open a bee- 


hive many miracles of nature go 
It has taken man thou- 


unnoticed. 


ROBERT J. WYNDHAM 
Upland, California 


sands of years to duplicate the bee’s 


ingenuity. 


“PAMILIARITY breeds contempt,” 
goes the saying. I am sure that no 
beekeeper has contempt for his bees. 
But, being so familiar with the bees’ 
ways, we might take too much for 
granted. Much of what we see every 
time we work the bees comes within 
the class of miracles. If you come to 
think of it, we did not catch up with 
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the bees until modern times. 

We have perfected techniques to pre- 
serve food for years. But long before 
human beings roamed the forests, bees 
produced a food that keeps as it is 
for thousands of years. Only in our 
lifetime has air-conditioning become 
commonplace. Since far back in pre- 
historic times bees knew how to keep 
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the broodnest at a fairly even tempera- 
ture, regardiess of wide variations in 
ihe Outside temperature. 

Only in modern times have humans 
developed dependable navigation aids. 
But the bees, if they have to, fly miles 
to and from a source of nectar and 
without losing their way. Now threat- 
ened by overcrowding, the Western 
World has proposed birth control. Bees 
did better than that, perhaps millions 
of years before humans thought of it. 
The population of the bee colony is 
geared to the number and type of indi- 
viduals needed for the seasonal activi- 
ties. In spring the queen steps up egg 
production (which may reach 2,000 a 
day) so by the time the nectar flow 
reaches its peak, a maximum number 
of field bees will be present to take full 
advantage of it. Before the swarming 
season, the queen lays unfertilized eggs 
from which drones will hatch. The 
workers build queen cells so that the 
colony won’t become queenless after 
swarming. If unseasonal weather causes 
crop failure the colony is threatened by 
starvation. No use then raising tens of 
thousands of additional bees. So the 
larvae are pulled from their cells, 
thrown out and left to die. Towards 
fall when no more honey will be pro- 
duced until next spring the queen 
sharply cuts down egg production, to 


taper off to zero, in most climates. 
Ever heard of more effective birth 
control? 


Only in the 20th century have our 
chemists developed plastics. Long be- 
foe the cavemen, bees had their bee 
gum or propolis. They gather the 
rosin-like raw material from the buds 
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Honey comb is a miracle in engineering. 
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of certain trees. They use it to stop up 
cracks in their home that would inter- 
fere with their air-conditioning, or in 
winter to contract the entrance to the 
hive. There is even a case on record 
where they used bee gum to encase the 
body of a mouse that they had killed 
after it invaded their home. Bees 
housed in hives, use bee gum to giue 
the loose parts of the hive together. 
Every beekeeper knows how thorough 
a job they do. 

Life in an organized community is 
unthinkable without a means whereby 
the members of that community can 
communicate. It took humanity a long 
time before it developed a language. 
Again the bees were far ahead of us. 
But only recently Karl von Frisch 
proved that a bee by dance-like move- 
ments makes it known to its fellow- 
citizens that it has found a new source 
of nectar. Not only that, but the dance 
also indicates where to look for it. It 
is not improbable that some time it 
may be discovered that bees also have 
other means of communication, possi- 
bly through their antennae. 

Civilization had to progress a long 
time before advanced _ engineering 
emerged. But look.at a honeycomb. 
It is an example of perfect engineering. 
Mathematicians have calculated that it 
would not be possible to construct 
combs of equal strength using less wax 
than the bees do. Then look at the 
perfect hexagon design of the cells. 
Humans could not design anything like 
it, without a solid education in mathe- 
matics. Observe how skilfully the big- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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” THE August 1959 issue of the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine there is 
a 30-page color pictorial entitled “In- 
side the World of the Honeybee”. The 
photographer and author of this article 
is Treat Davidson. The article is a 
testimonial to Mr. Davidson’s photo- 
graphic and literary skill. 

On page 212 of that issue there is a 
picture of a bear plundering a beehive. 
Because of Mr. Davidson’s generosity 
Gleanings is able to give a more de- 
tailed account of that incident. 

Picture No. 1 shows the bear at the 
back of the hive trying to figure things 
out. 

Picture No. 2 is at the front of the 
hive. One sniff at the entrance aroused 
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Bear Gets Honey 






















the bees and resulted in a severe sting- 
for Old Bruin’s nose. Their stings in- 
furiated him to such an extent that he 
backed off, pawed the ground like a 
mad bull, growled and rushed in for 
the kill in Picture No. 3. 

Sidelights of the fray were the facts 
that the bear first ate the brood comb, 
then after adding a couple of frames 
of honey for dessert, he got out of there 
fast—still surrounded by a swarm of 
very mad bees. Mr. Davidson reports 
that since he was not able to operate 
the camera with gloves his hands took 
almost as much of a beating as the 
bear’s nose but both were happy—he 
got the honey and Mr. Davidson got 
the pictures—certainly a rare sequence. 
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Black Willow (Salix nigra). 


ARIATION IS a universal principle 

in Nature. Some of her mutations, 
or sports, have revolutionized indus- 
tries, as in the case of the short-legged 
sheep that couldn’t jump fences and 
that of the navel orange that bore no 
seeds. There could be sports in honey 
plants, too, as there have been and can 
be again. When they occur someone 
should be alert to save and propagate 
them for the benefit of our industry, 
not to be lost like a certain western 
black willow tree. 

A tree that blooms lavishly in the 
dead of winter, weeks or months ahead 
of the usual blooming time for the spe- 
cies, which is easily propagated and 
does well all over North America, liv- 
ing naturally on waste land, could be 
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Watch the 
Black Willow 


Most willows bloom in the spring, but 
this one got its seasons mixed up. 


CURTIS L. WOODRUFF 
Crescent City, Calif. 


a boon to bees wherever the climate 
permits them to fly. 

In California the eucalyptus illus- 
trates the value of a tree providing the 
early build-up that delights the bee- 
keeper. Individual trees bloom on their 
own dates, mostly from September 
through the following May. Heavy 
nectar flows set the colonies up for 
winter and boom them throughout the 
spring. The honey stored is not first- 
class but beekeepers look for locations 
near eucalyptus groves because the bees 
prosper there. 

The black willow, for instance, has 
certain advantages over the eucalyptus. 
It’s a handsome tree, not so big, tough 
and hard-to-rid-of as an old eucalyptus, 
but hardier. Too, it grows easily where 
other willows grow and towers over 
most of them. It can grow from slips. 


It was on January 1 of about 1910 
that I first noticed such a tree on our 
Northern California farm. It grew 
near a swale —a symmetrical tree on 
its straight black trunk, about the shape 
of a maple or an unpruned apple tree. 
It was then over 30 feet tall. 

This was a memorable winter on the 
farm because of a long cold snap, very 
unusual so near the ocean. The ground 
froze solidly each night but the morn- 
ing sun would come up bright and slow- 
ly melt the surface where it struck. 

I walked downfield in the slush that 
day and when within about 200 yards 
of the tree I noticed a roaring sound. 
I followed it. There was that tree, a 
mass of white bloom, on New Year’s 
Day. The roar came from the bees, as 
though all the flying bees in the valley 
and the forest were there. I was im- 
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pressed but that was before I was even 
interested in bees. Of course I didn’t 
think of perpetuating the tree. To us, 
all willows were nuisances. 

It did occur to me to wonder if other 
willows were in bloom. A swamp of 
several acres on the next farm contain- 
ed other black willows but it was weeks 
before any of them bloomed. I noticed, 
also, that in succeeding years our tree 
was in bloom on January 1. We had 
tall cotton willows and the sprawling 
white or pussy-willows but only the 
one black willow that flowered so early. 

Many years later, after I had left 
the farm, somebody removed the tree. 
Not a sprout was left, nor a seed, for 
there had never been pollen to fertilize 


the seeds. Nobody had pushed a twig 
into the ground to take root. 

So--? It’s foolish to expect another 
tree like that one? Lightning doesn’t 
strike twice in the same place, they say. 
But lightning has struck more than 
twice in one place. Well, it could strike 
in some other honey tree—in some 
other tree as hardy as the black willow, 
able to flower in midwinter. 

If another such pistillate tree should 
be discovered, such as a female willow, 
the seeds could be fertilized by using 
pollen kept alive from the year before. 
In that case seedlings could be propa- 
gated that might provide a succession 
of early-flowering trees. They could be 
set out along swamps and streams, just 
for the sake of bees. 





Care of Comb 


An attractive article brings 
an attractive price. 
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Honey 


W. W. CLARKE, JR. 
Extension Apiarist for Pennsylvania 


(OMB HONEY supers should be re- 
moved when three-fourths of the 
sections are completely filled. It is 
seldom the outside sections are filled 
unless there is a very good honeyflow. 
If sections are left on too long, both 
the wood sections and surface of the 
combs become coated with propolis or 
travel stain. This travel stain on the 
comb spoils both the appearance and 
flavor of the honey. Unfilled or partly 
filled sections may be returned to be 
filled by the bees. At the end of the 
season, unfilled sections should be ex- 
tracted. Some empties may be saved 
and used as bait sections the next year. 
Bait sections should be stored in a dry 
place and covered to keep them free 
of dust. 
How to Remove 
Comb honey is best removed by the 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Every 


Drop 
Counts! 


Never take anything for granted when 
counting on the honeybee for she is one 
jump ahead of you before you begin. 


L. B. TUTTLE 
Winston Salem, N. C. 


} WAS PACKING honey, cutting the 
combs out of frames into small 
enough pieces to fit the regular wide- 
mouthed quart fruit cans, which can 
consume quite a bit of time. I had to 
make a trip to the grocery to get more 
cans to finish the packing. The packing 
completed I looked at my watch to see 
how close the appointment across town 
was on me. I had about enough time 
to stack the supers behind the house, 
not wanting to leave them in the kit- 
chen, as my wife did not want me 
there in the first place. Trying to make 
the best of things, I picked them up 
and placed them about six feet from 
the back door, close as possible, of 


course. This seemed to me the best 
thing to do. Nothing would bother 
them until I returned. I would then 
put them in the proper place. 

All during this time it was raining, 
and every beekeeper knows bees don’t 
work when it is down-pouring like it 
had been for about eight hours. While 
I was away about one hour, it stopped 
raining, the clouds disappeared and 
guess what happened? With 13 strong 
hives of bees about 75 feet away in my 
back yard, the little buzzers were trying 
to gather the honey left on the frames, 
each one of them busy as if afraid one 
bee would get more than the other. 
There were enough bees there to make 


Exposed honey is the best 
invitation known for the 
honeybee, let her taste it 
and she will invite all 
her sisters. 
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several hives, besides bees from the 
neighbors’ yards. They were about as 
active and excited as a rabbit dog. 

I carried the supers and frames up 
near the hives. The yards on both sides 
of me were still full of flying bees, stay- 
ing that way until dark. Next morning 
they beat me out of bed and resumed 
their same behavior. I consoled the 
neighbors somewhat, said that the bees 
would soon quiet down and if they gave 
any trouble to call me away from work. 
The neighbors did not call me, but I 
came home earlier. Sure enough the 
bees had become normal and the neigh- 
bors began using their back doors and 
yards once more. 

the 


In the meantime I checked 


grounds and found quite a number of 
bees that acted as if intoxicated and an 
amount of dead bees scattered here and 
there. I don’t know to this day if my 
bees ever forgot that experience and 
never dreamed of free honey any more. 
I’m satisfied of the fact that one hive 
did wish for something similar, as in 
the late summer, when no honey seem- 
ed to be available, they tried to rob. I 
straightened out that situation by mov- 
ing the thief out of range of any others. 
The people living on each side of me 
are neighbors now and the bees are my 
kind of bees and I don’t leave any loose 
sweets lying around, rain or shine. 


| Moral: Never leave honey outside of the hive 
where bees can get to it.—Ed.] 





Howdy 


Stranger! 


MABELLE HANSEN 
Battle Ground, Washington 


DON’T CLAIM to know a lot about 

bees and their behavior but we have 
been hobby beekeepers for six years 
and we keep on learning every year, 
my husband and I. ; 

We purchased three hives of bees 
our first year to pollenize our seven 
acres of black raspberries. Now we 
have 25 hives by our own increase and 
the purchase of queens. 

Sometimes we find we have queen- 
less hives and usually have a few hives 
with queens that could use: more bees, 
so finding this to be true one day in 
our apiary I decided to try something 
I had never read or heard of. I took 
one frame with brood and bees on it 
out of a hive I knew had a queen, yet 
could use more bees, being sure the 
queen was not on the frame, and gently 
carried it to the queenless hive from 
which I had previously removed the 
cover. I laid the frame down over the 
bees and left it for a minute so the 
bees from the hive could come up onto 
the frame, then I turned it over and 
watched the bees on the top side while 
bees continued to come onto the other 
side of the frame. I turned the frame 
over once more and all the bees were 
happy, no fighting and the bees in the 
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queenless hive even changed their tone 
of hum in the hive and I knew they 
had accepted the queen they had not 
met. 

I carried the light queen hive and 
put it on top of the queenless hive and 
everything went well, no fighting, and 
we took honey from this hive. 

This method doesn’t always work the 
same. One day I tried it again and as 
soon as I laid the frame down on the 
queenless hive, immediately the bees 
came up fighting mad and I didn’t even 
have to turn the frame over to know 
that it was not going to work. I took 
the frame away and put it back where 
I got it and took a frame from a differ- 
ent hive and carried it to the queenless 
hive. Although the bees had been fight- 
ing mad about the first frame, they 
immediately accepted the second frame 
and I united the two hives as before 
with good results. 

I hope this idea and method will help 
someone. It is a polite way to introduce 
bees to each other. They give us many 
lessons and we can learn from them. 
Some people we could live with and 
some people we could not live with 
and be happy. Bees just don’t live with 
others if they are not happy about it. 
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The electric hoist makes it easy to stack drums. 





Honey takes 


less storage space when poured into drums and stacked. 


New Ideas From 


Weaver's 


Apiaries 


Too many times we are hesitant to try 


A. B. KENNERLY 
College Station, Texas 


| pr get OF THE expense and trouble 
of using 60-pound cans in his honey 
business, Roy Weaver of Weaver Api- 
aries has turned to steel drums. “They 
are easy to handle in our processing 
room, especially with our electric 
hoist,” Weaver explains. “Drums are 
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new methods. In beekeeping new 
methods can mean increased profits. 


more economical, they last longer and 
they’re much quicker to fill than the 
cans. You can keep the spout wide 
open in filling drums and you don't 
need to keep your face down at the 
opening to see that the container does 
not overflow.” 
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Weaver operates from headquarters 
at Navasota, Texas with bee locations 
scattered over East and Central Texas. 

He packs his honey in glass jars us- 
ing the 8 oz., 1 Ib., 2 lb., 3 Ib., and 5 
Ib. sizes. “The 1-lb. jar is still our best 
seiler,” Weaver explains. 

Honey is sold through food stores, 
seiling a special blend of mild honey 
using clover and cotton honeys for 
color and flavor. Weaver also packs a 
special “Wildflower Honey” in 414-lb. 
cans. But he has been disappointed in 
the public acceptance. “While the hon- 
ey is dark and must be sold in cans,” 
Weaver explains, “it is sold at sufficient 
reduction that stores can retail it for 
23 cents a pound compared with 29 
cents a pound for regular blend honey 
in 5-Ib. jars. It provides a good grade 
of honey at a low cost for the working 
man who needs lots of energy.” 

Trend seems to be toward honey as 
a food the year round rather than only 
in winter, according to Weaver’s ex- 
perience. He has observed in recent 
months the appearance on many food 
shelves of the honey-syrup blends. “It 
is difficult to predict the future impact 
of this blend on the honey market,” he 
says. “Whether it will eventually in- 
crease the total volume of honey sold 
by creating new customers in this area, 
or whether the syrup will displace some 
of our present honey volume remains 
to be seen.” é 

Weaver believes such blends as hon- 
ey-butter and honey-peanut butter in- 
crease the volume of honey consumed. 
“These are spreads that are not in com- 
petition with liquid honey. The honey 
goes along for the ride to give extra 
flavor,” he comments. 

He tried eating the honey-syrup 
blend early in its introduction to this 
section. “It reminds me of the Irish- 
man who came to this country and 
went to a boarding house for dinner,” 
Weaver smiled. “The lady in charge 
asked, ‘Will you have coffee or a cup 
of tea?’ 

“*Kither one — it makes no differ- 
ence,’ he replied. 

“When he began to drink it, he said 
to the boarding housekeeper, ‘If this 
is coffee, I believe I'll take tea. But if 
it’s tea, then I believe I'll take coffee.’ ” 

Weaver travels extensively, always 
visiting beekeepers to pick up any new 
ideas. He was particularly impressed 


the past summer when he visited the 
tupelo groves in Florida. “They get 
good money for their tupelo honey,” 
he observed. “It does not granulate 
and is in demand for blending with 
other honey. One producer was selling 
to California processors for 25 cents a 
pound.” 

Weaver explains how beekeepers 
must go into the swamps with barges 
to move the honey harvest. “Colonies 
of bees are on platforms, the platforms 
often holding a small extracting house. 
This makes it unnecessary to move 
stacks of supers containing the frames 
of honey. 

“It’s an interesting business, but 
when I think of the terrific handicaps, 
the mosquitos and the necessity for 
moving to other locations when the tu- 
pelo flow is completed, 10 and 12 cent 
honey in Texas doesn’t look nearly so 
disappointing.” 

The Weavers are watching any trends 
toward large scale vertical integration 
in the honey business. 

Any labor saving device or idea that 
can save time or turn out a better 
product, the Weavers adopt. That’s 
why they can handle a big volume at 
low unit costs. They’re already ver- 
tically integrated — on an independent 
basis. 


A push of the button, and a barrel of honey emp- 
ties into the mixing tank for blending, or bottling. 
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We are often asked, “What is the 


Federation?” 


these two questions. 


The next question is 
usually, “What is it doing?” This 
article is written to help answer 


The American 


Beekeeping Federation 


Federation represents beekeepers. 
The Federation is a national organiza- 


tion composed of the beekeepers of 
the country. It is run by directors elect- 
ed by the various state beekeepers’ 
associations. 


An explanation of some of our cur- 
rent activities follows. 

Represents beekeepers in Washing- 
ton. One of the Federation’s most im- 
portant task is to represent the pro- 
ducer to Congress and to the various 
government agencies. For example, if 
the beekeepers decide at Phoenix that 
they want an Enabling Act, the Federa- 
tion will have the responsibility of 
pushing this legislation in Congress. 

National Heney Show Sponsored. 

[he Federation sponsors an annual 
National Honey Show. At this show 
honey. beeswax, and honey cookery 
from the entire country are exhibited. 
This show brings a lot of publicity to 
honey and our industry. The last show 


was held in September at Detroit in 
conjunction with the Michigan State 
Fair. 


National Honey Queen Chosen. The 
first national honey queen, Kay Seidel- 
man of lonia, Michigan, was chosen 
at Tampa. The charming Miss Seidel- 
man has appeared at many local fairs, 
on several TV and radio stations, and 
has been the subject of many news- 
paper articles. She also took the prize- 
winning honey from the National Hon- 
ey Show to Washington to give to 
President Eisenhower. Another queen 
will be chosen at Phoenix. The queen 
program has proved a good way to 
obtain publicity for honey. 
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Booth cperated at home economists 
convention. For several years the Fed- 
eration has had a honey booth at the 
annual American Home_ Economists 
Convention. Over 4,000 attend this 
meeting. Home economists have a large 
influence on the eating habits of the 
nation. These economists are given 
samples of honey and free recipes. 
Many of these ladies have commented 
favorably on this booth. The National 
Honey Packers’ and Dealers’ Associa- 
tion also help finance the booth. 

Annual Convention Held. A conven- 
tion is held annually. This convention 
brings all segments of the industry to- 
gether. It serves as an exchange of 
ideas, as well as determining the future 
course the Federation is to follow. The 
next convention is in Phoenix, January 
10-16, 1960. 

Newsletter Printed. The Federation 
publishes a bi-monthly newsletter. This 
letter is to keep our members informed 
on what the Federation is doing. 

Clearing House for Information. The 
Federation is a clearing house for in- 
formation about the industry. Many 
companies and individuals write and 
ask us for information concerning the 
industry. All the above programs also 
require varying amounts of correspon- 
dence. 

How To Join. You can be a Federa- 
tion member by mailing your dues to 
115 South College Avenue, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado. Dues are four cents 
a colony with a $3.00 minimum for 
non-affiliated states. (In the affiliated 
states of Colorado, Minnesota, and 
Montana, contact your state secretary.) 
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Acarine Mites Found in 


Massachusetts: 

R. FRANK R. SHAW of the Uni- 

versity of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst has reported by letter that he has 
found Acarine mites in several lots of 
bees which he has examined from 
Massachusetts. The mites have been 
identified as being Acarapis woodi ex- 
ternus. The identification of the mites 
has been confirmed by Dr. E. W. Bak- 
er, Mite Specialist with the U.S. Na- 
tional Museum in Washington. 

Dr. Shaw checked for the mites on 
the suggestion of Dr. Eckert from Cal- 
ifornia and has found from three to 
six bees infested for each 100 examined 
in all lots of bees except one. Only 
the eggs and adult forms were found. 
There appeared to be no difference be- 
tween Italian and Caucasian bees inso- 
far as the infestation was concerned. 
It is reported that the mites are not 
difficult to locate and can be seen with 
a 40x magnification. They are found in 
a groove between the scutum and scu- 
tellum. The scutum and scutellum are 
two of the hard plates on the top of 
the thorax between the wings. There 
is a well defined groove separating 
these two plates. 

In some of will 


the literature one 
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Research 
Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


find four types of Acarine mites listed. 
Three names have been assigned to 
mites which live outside of the honey- 
bee — dorsalis which lives in a groove 
between the scutum and _ scutellum, 
externus which lives on the underside 
of the neck, and vagans which lives on 
the rear wings. Wheres the location of 
the mites found above fit the descrip- 
tion of Acarapis dorsalis they should 
be considered as Acarapis woodi ex- 
ternus. The names dorsalis and vagans 
are not considered valid. 

We have not examined any bees 
from New York State for these mites 
though this information would indicate 
that they might very well be here as 
well as elsewhere in the United States. 
The fact that we have not been aware 
of these infestations is disturbing. 


A Review on Nosema Disease: 
REVIEW of research and various 
opinions concerning Nosema _ has 

recently been published in the Bee 

World. The authors summarized their 

thoughts by saying, “Nosema is raised 

chiefly by unfavorable general condi- 
tions.” They state further that drugs 
alone will not cure the disease unless 
other measures are taken at the same 
time. It is stressed that rainy and cool 
weather will hasten an infection and 
that beekeepers that are having trouble 
with Nosema disease should make every 
attempt to increase the amount of to- 
tal sunshine which the colony receives. 

The authors have not made reference 
to all of the recent literature on the 
subject of Nosema disease, though their 
conclusions are in agreement with most 
of the work done to date. 

Goetze, G. and B. Zeutzschel. 

Nosema disease of honeybees and its control 


with drugs: review of research work since 


1954. Bee World 40:217-25. 1959. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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NEWS REEL 


2 4 


Mark Killion, son of Eugene Killion, and grandson of Carl E. Killion, Sr., displays Sweepstake’s Floyd B 
Trophy awarded to his father at the American National Honey Show held in Detroit. ‘‘Gene’’ has of Brow 
entered the American National Honey Show four times and each time has won the Sweepstakes ers’ Ass¢ 
Award. lating th 
State Ho 

Governor Clinton A. Clauson (center) proclaims the week of November Ist, National Honey Rose Ma 

Week in Maine. Present, as Governor Clauson passes signed proclamation to one of Maine's Wisconsi 
youngest beekeepers, George Hunt, are left to right: Mr. Reginald B. Swan, state bee inspector, 

Mr. Harold Swan, state bee inspector, and Mr. W. F. Ambrose, Waterville beekeeper. Monica 

. , . present c 

1 Laer \ president 
og | brother ( 











Floyd Burchell, President 

of Brown County Beekeep- 

ers’ Association congratu- 

lating the new Wisconsin ; 

State Honey Queen, Miss he ee ; : 
al Honey Rose Marie Hoen, De Pere, g — > 
of Maine's Wisconsin. : 
inspector, 





Monica McNutt has just been crowned 1960 Tennessee Honey Queen by Gov. Buford Ellington. Those 
present during the coronation are left to right: Mrs. J. R. McNutt, Mr. McNutt, Monica, C. L. McGehee, 
president of the state association, Gov. Ellington, Leslie Little. state apiary inspector, and Monica's little 


brother (foreground). 
































How Gleanings Got Its Name 


At THE AGE of 76, (which I used to consider very old) I can recall many events 
that took place 70 years ago. Since I was born in 1883, I cannot remember 
when Gleanings was started for that was 10 years earlier, in 1873. However, I 
have often read father’s early account and have heard him tell the story so often 
that my recollection is as vivid as if I remembered. 

A. I. Root had revived the American Bee Journal, the publication of which 
had been suspended during the Civil War. Its publisher feared he could not get 
enough manuscripts to warrant republication and father offered to fill the gap, 
so to speak. Not only did he do this, but in a very few years the demand on him 
for information, in what proved to be a new science of beekeeping, became so 
great that he decided to put out a quarterly in order to answer the many questions 
sent to him. The response was amazing, so the quarterly immediately became a 
monthly. Suggestions for a name came from every side. All the names were given 
careful consideration but one stood out above all others. 

I remember Lou Washburn; I was a small boy when I first knew her. She 
had become very deaf and since there were no electric hearing aids then everyone 
had to speak to her through what was called a hearing tube, or ear trumpet. When 
anyone approached she would put it to her ear. It was Lou who thought of the 
name that everyone liked best. I never heard father mention it but I have always 
thought that Lou had read the great love story in the book of Ruth, in the Old 
Testament, — a story* which for pathos and sustaining interest makes some of 
our novels today seem like worthless trash. Lou’s original suggestion was 
The Gleaner. The new magazine was supposed to glean the wheat. Lou may 
have caught a glimpse of the young girl, Ruth, who was bidden by her mother-in- 
law to follow the reapers and “glean”. From The Gleaner it was but a short step 
to Gleanings in Bee Culture, a name that has stood before the beekeeping world 
for more than 85 years. If there is an older agricultural magazine published in the 
same place by one organization continuously for 85 years, I do not know of it. It 
has survived many depressions and two world wars. Its history has been unbiased. 
Many of its early contributions had an answer by A. I. Root, in a footnote, some- 
times in disagreement but oftener in full agreement. 

A. I. Root is gone, and his elder son, E. R. Root is also gone. A. I. Root’s 
great grandson, John Root, has been Managing Editor. (See announcement p. 13.) 

Seventy of the 85 years I can recall quite distinctly. If I should live 14 
years longer, until 90, as my brother did, I might see a modest celebration of a 
century of continuous publication of Lou’s Gleaner, or Gleanings in Bee Culture. 

— H. H. Root 


* “Where thou goest | will go; thy people shall be my people.” 
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Little Honey Under Loan Program 


pe tbanaeg STATES Department of Agriculture, Commodity Stabilization Service, 


Honey Price Support Division, reports that as of October 31, there are only 
824,000 pounds of honey under the loan program and none under the purchase 
agreement. This compares with last year at this time when there were 3,299,000 
pounds under the loan program and 44,000 pounds under purchase agreement. 

This relatively small amount of honey is the lowest in several years and 
would indicate there was no great surplus of honey on hand to depress the price. 


Please Remember that Deadline 


A DEADLINE is something most people try to avoid but in publication work it 
is a very important part of the work schedule. Every newspaper, magazine and 
periodical has a deadline, a time when all articles, editorials, features and adver- 
tisements must be in so the lay-out work can be completed and the paper readied 
for printing. The deadline is what causes most editors to have stomach ulcers. 
In Gleanings our deadline for advertising copy and news items is the 10th of the 
month preceding date of issue. In other words, the deadline for this issue (Janu- 
ary) would be December 10. The deadline is the cause of late reports on some 
of the beekeepers’ meetings. It is impossible to get a report in Gleanings after the 
deadline. This unfortunately is beyond the control of the editors so the moral of 
this story is, please get your copy in early and don’t feel bad if you don’t see a 
report — meeting in the very next issue if you send it in after the 10th of 
the month. 


All Roads Should Lead to Phoenix 


| tw ANNUAL MEETING of the American Beekeeping Federation is to be 
held in Phoenix, Arizona, January 13 to 15. It is essential that there be a good- 
ly attendance. There will be on the agenda important items of business to be tran- 
sacted. The officers of the Federation need the cooperation and support of the 
rank and file of beekeepers over the country. 

We believe that the beekeeping industry is progressing, even though some 
difficulties are experienced. Beekeeping is still an essential branch of agriculture. 
Farmers and fruit growers must have honeybees in order to pollinate the blossoms 
to secure maximum crops of fruit, vegetables and legumes. As a matter of fact 
there should be more bees than we have at present. 

There is important work to be done at the Phoenix Convention. Let us 
attend the meeting and cooperate in every way possible to make it a success. 


The Year Ahead — What Does it Hold for Beekeepers? 


AS WE ENTER the threshold of the new year we naturally wonder what it has 
in store for the beekeeping industry. In fact, we wonder what the future has 
in store for our country and other countries of the world. 

The beekeeping industry has made some progress during recent years. 
Since the invention of the modern movable frame hive a little over 100 years ago. 
methods of securing crops of honey have been revolutionized. The use of the 
automobile has made it possible for beekeepers to operate outapiaries and thus 
take advantage of bee pasture away from home. Modern methods of hive manip- 
ulation have enabled beekeepers to reduce the labor involved in harvesting a 
honey crop. 

Unfortunately, honey prices are not what they should be, considering the 
advancing costs of labor and material. Honey should sell for a higher price than 
it brings today, to give the beekeeper a reasonable margin of profit. Honey is 
moving quite well at present. 

The American Honey Institute is doing all that is possible with its present 
rather limited budget, to promote a greater consumer interest in honey. It is hoped 
that some means of increasing the amount of money available for honey promo- 
tion may be devised during the coming Federation meeting. 

Our industry cannot stand still. It must go forward. 
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Live and Learn 


HIS IS THE TIME of year when 

we can do but little outside. So we 
have the chance to try to look ahead 
and see if the past can give us a hint 
of the future. It is also the time of 
year when a lot of people who should 
know better, stick out their necks and 
make predictions. 

Well, don’t expect me to tell you 
what your bees are going to do in 1960. 
There are too many ifs. Anyway, these 
predictions are nothing but guesses. If 
two out of ten come true, the guesser 
throws out his chest and brags. The 
eight times that they don’t come true 
are something like the old time weather 
forecasts. The almanacs that tell about 
the storm that will come on March 17 
don’t say a word if Paddy’s Day comes 
up fair and warm, but if there is a 
slight drizzle, boy, oh boy, do they 
tell you! 

You can do some thinking about the 
future. In spite of the things that you 
hear about beekeeping not making any 
progress, just look back at the way they 
do something now, and compare it with 
what they did only 25 years ago. When 
I read some of those old books and 
articles, I wonder how many hours a 
day the old timers put in. The manip- 
ulations took about a half hour per 
hive, so, if you put in a 12-hour day, 
the best you could do would be to han- 
dle 24 colonies a day. Methinks I de- 
tect a slight aroma of the ideas of the 
preacher caught stealing a nip after the 
service—*“Do as I say, not as I do”. 

In spite of the fact that the basic 
unit of beekeeping is still the hive, and 
the hive itself is substantially the same 
as it was a hundred years ago, beekeep- 
ing has made some pretty long steps in 
simplifying and reducing to routine, 
the management of an apiary. Wheth- 
er or not this is good or bad is a matter 
of opinion. Whereas in the old days, 
management was by the colony, today, 
management is by the yard. With the 
price of honey where it is, and the price 
of labor likewise, a man making his 
living producing honey just simply can’t 
fool around with the manipulations that 
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PROPOLIS PETE 


‘Grampaw” swore by. This is not an 
argument in favor of the present. Per 
onally I think the old easy going style 
gave a fellow a lot more out of life, 
even though he couldn't get to Europe 
in six hours—and had to use a path 
instead of a bath 

It may be my imagination, but | 
think that the quality of the stock we 
use today is a lot better than in the 
good old days. I can’t think of a more 
logical explanation for the fact that my 
production in a “normal” year is great- 
er now than it was 20 years ago, hive 
averages, that is. I think the bees are 
doing better on poorer pasturage. Some 
beekeepers might throw out their chests 
and attribute such a condition to their 
own skill. Maybe experience has some- 
thing to do with it, but the bees can’t 
bring in what isn’t there. 

Around here, what the professors call 
a “population explosion” has cut down 
the pasturage considerably. Woods that 
formerly helped a lot with their berry 
bushes and assorted vines, are now 
home sites. Swamps either have been 
drained or filled, and are lost for the 
bees. In the past nearly every farm 
had a cow or two for the family milk 
supply. With the cow went an acre or 
two of clover for pasture, and a couple 
more for hay. Now you rarely see a 
family cow. There are a couple of 
dairy farms but none within range of 
my bees, also a couple of feeder lots 
for steers that are within range, but 
there is nothing for the bees in them. 

Formerly when potatoes went into 
ground storage, smartweed would grow 
up and yield a lot of nectar. Not now. 
The trash from the smartweed clogged 
the combines, so now weed killer elimi- 
nates that source. Forage plants are 
cut green and juicy, pulverized and 
kept as silage instead of being cured 
for hay. Some blossoms always were 
available before the hay was cut, but 
not now. 

In spite of all this, the bees are doing 
as good or better. So what else could 
it be, but better stock? 
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» hese Word has been received that Dr. Lovell has | 
or the been hospitalized recently. We sincerely 
' — hope that he has a speedy recovery. — Ed. | 
cre OF DR. HARVEY B. LOVELL 
-ouple University of Louisville, 
see a Louisville, Ky. 
le of 
ge of N INTERESTING honey pack was 
r lots recently given me. It was packed by 
but Cresca, Inc. Distributors, New York. 
them. The 8-ounce jar of honey had a fas- 
into cinating decoration hanging from the 
grow inside of the lid. There were three 
now leaflets and a roundish red object which 
ogged at first looked like a strawberry. It also 
elimi- looked strongly like a cherry. As the 
s are leaves were not right for either we al- | 
and lowed the honey to drip from it and 
cured after washing under hot water discov- 
were ered it was made of wax. The leaves 
, but now looked like red clover so we de- 
cided the roundish object represented 
joing a red clover blossom. The jar was 
sould labeled clover honey. The honey was 
: the rich red amber clover color char- 
acteristic of red clover indicating that 
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there was red clover honey present. 

This is a clever arrangement for a 
gift pack. I find it an intriguing gad- 
get with which to honey my toast 
while breakfasting in bed—a_ hospital 
bed. Incidentally the hospital dietitian 
occasionally sends on my tray a serving 
of honey in an individual covered 
plastic container of the same sort so 
commonly used now in restaurants for 
jelly. 

Alberta, Canada. Franklin E. Butz 
of Spruce Grove writes “Being a native 
of Germany, I live now on a farm close 
to Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, keep- 





ing 20 hives. I kept 10 hives of bees 
in Germany and always had good flows 
from basswood, also called linden tree, 
and a tree I think you call locust (Ro- 
binia pseudo-acacia). Here in central- 
north Alberta we unfortunately have 
neither of these two species growing. 
However, I would like to try seeding 
basswood and locust to determine 
whether they could be grown here suc- 
cessfully. Would you be kind enough 
to furnish me with information regard- 
ing a possible supplier of seeds?” 

If any of you have had any success 
with these trees in that area I would 
like to know. 





CARE OF COMB HONEY 


(Continued from page 23) 


use of the bee escape. During very hot 
weather, shade the hive so the combs 
will not be melted by the heat of the 
sun. 


Treat All Sections 


As soon as the section super is re- 
moved, it should be treated to prevent 
damage from wax moth. Place supers 
on a level floor in an air-tight stack 
with an empty super on top. In this, 
place a shallow pan or dish which con- 
tains one-third ounce of carbon disul- 
fide for each super. Cover the stack. 
The liquid turns to gas and passes down 
through the supers killing the larvae 
and the adults but not the eggs. Treat- 
ment should be repeated in 8 to 10 
days. (CAUTION: Carbon disulfide is 
dangerous to use and must be done in 
the open and away from open flames.) 
Preparing for Market 


After treating for wax moth, the 
wood of each section must be cleaned 
thoroughly of propolis and other ad- 
hering material. This work is done by 
scraping with a sharp knife or razor 
blade. Remaining spots may be re- 
moved with sandpaper. Sections, which 
have been paraffined before use, are 
easy to scrape. 

Grade the sections carefully and sell 
only the best quality on the open mar- 
ket. Sections, containing pollen or 
where brood has been reared, should 
not be marketed. U. S. Fancy has a 
minimum net weight of 12 ounces. U. 
S. No. 1 has a minimum net weight of 


% 


11 ounces. Both are high quality. U. S. 
No. 2 Comb Honey has a minimum 
net weight of 10 ounces and is inferior 
in quality to U.S. Fancy or No. I. 
These should not be sold on the open 
market. Culls should be melted. Each 
section should be stamped with grade, 
color, and net weight before marketing. 
Comb honey should be wrapped in 
plain or printed cellophane wrappers 
or in individual windowed carons. 
Bait sections should not be sold, 
since they have a tough midrib and are 
not the best quality. 
Storing Comb Honey 


Comb honey should be stored in a 
dry place at a temperature of between 
70 and 80°F. to retard crystallization. 
It may be stored in cases ready for 
market. 
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Stoney in the Oven 


Now THAT the rush of the holiday 
season is over, and we settle down 
to ordinary everyday cooking menus, 
how about some honey-way oven 
meals? Oven cooked dishes have such 
delightful flavor and when teamed with 
honey they are superb! Some folks 
claim oven meals are a lazy cook’s way. 
I do not exactly follow that line of rea- 
soning, but give me that kind of 
laziness! 

Scrub and cut ends from baking sized 
potatoes, ‘or prepare scalloped potatoes 
if you prefer. Remove seeds from 
acorn or banana squash, place a tea- 
spoon or two of honey in each cavity 
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Honey Glazed Ham Balls. — Courtesy The Kellogg Co. 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


and top with tiny link sausage. Slip 
honey-way apples in to bake and relax 
until time to add the honey-glazed 
ham balls. 

Good eating to you! 
Honey-Glazed Ham Balls 


One pound ground smoked ham, 1 
pound ground fresh pork, 2 cups raisin 
bran flakes, 4% teaspoon salt, 4% tea- 
spoon pepper, dash thyme, 2 table- 
spoons finely chopped onions, 1% cups 
milk, 2 cup brown sugar, firmly pack- 
ed, % cup honey, 3 tablespoons vine- 
gar and | teaspoon dry mustard. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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New ideas were shared in many informal groups. (left to right) Claude Burgin of College Station, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Texas Beekeepers’ Association; Roland Sykes of San Antonio, newly elected vice 


president of the association; E. H. Adee, beekeever from Sutherland, Nebraska; 
keeper from Saltillo, Mexico; and Alan Root, general manager, The A. |. 


Texans Take On 


National Problems | 


“Hauling bees is like having a boil, I’d 
rather the trouble would be on the other 


fellow.” 


A. B. KENNERLY 
College Station, Texas 


The bees are no trouble, but the interstate 
regulations are almost unbelievable. 


EXAS BEEKEEPERS were sstrictly 
business when they gathered for their 
78th annual convention. Meeting at 
their usual convention quarters at Tex- 
as A. & M. College, more than 100 
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beekeepers converged on College Sta- 
tion to share ideas on new ways to 
produce honey at a profit. 

Their questions, every chance they 
had to ask them, were direct. And they 
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He!mut Wiesinger, bee- 
Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
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wanted direct answers —and_ usually 
got them. 

“Hauling bees on trucks is growing 
mere hazardous and subject to increas- 
ed regulations each year,” Harold Hal 
told the assembled beekeepers. 

The beekeepers agreed that inter- 
state hauling presents problems not 
encountered when travel is within the 
state. A medical certificate for drivers, 
and a driver’s log are two requirements 
mentioned as being necessary. One 
member of a panel discussing the sub- 
ject reported his chief difficulty came 
when he was unable to produce a 
sworn affidavit proving that he owned 
the bees! 

Hauling bees is like having a boil, 
another reported. “I’d rather the trou- 
ble would be on the other fellow.” He 
had a truckload of bees to become in- 
volved with state maintenance equip- 
ment the past year and suffered heavy 
loss. “Be careful who you're involved 
with,” he asserted. “Try to have your 
accident with someone who carries lia- 
bility insurance. But preferably, drive 
carefully and try to avoid accidents.” 

The panel discussion on hauling bees 
got snagged on the idea of wrecks. 
“I’ve had four major wrecks in the past 
nine years,” O. T. Stroope told the Tex- 
as members. “First thing ta do is to 
clear the road of broken-up hives and 
equipment. It’s always a big mess, and 
I always try to get at least one side of 
the road open. After this, it will still 
take a day or two to get all of the 
equipment picked up and salvaged. We 
lost about 50 per cent of our equip- 
ment in a wreck near Three Rivers, 
Texas.” 

Strangely enough, bees in the Stroope 
accidents never gave trouble. “We got 
very few stings,” he reported. 

The panel concluded that beekeepers 
who haul their bees for long distances 
must be prepared to expect a wreck 
sometime or other. And they were of 
the opinion that unless beekeepers 
themselves take precautions to protect 
the public in case of a wreck, they can 
expect the public to pass stringent laws 
to protect themselves. 

They mentioned such safeguards as 
placing protective screens over the en- 
trance of each hive, complying with 
interstate truck regulations, keeping a 
log book and providing driver-relief to 
prevent fatigue. 
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Texas beekeepers expressed interest 
in the potential danger of Acarine dis- 
ease caused by mites. “Queen bees may 
be the carriers to spread the disease 
over this country if it ever hits the 
United States,” Walter Barth cautioned 
the beekeepers. Barth is manager of 
The A. I. Root Company of Texas, 
San Antonio. “There could be as much 
as a 75 per cent loss to the beekeeping 
industry. Not all of the colonies would 
be wiped out, but many of them could 
become so depleted of bees that it 


would seriously reduce honey pro- 
duction.” 
The mite strangely attacks the 


breathing tubes of the young bees up 
to six days of age. “It’s amazing that 
the mite is so specific,” Barth explain- 
ed. “It lies in ambush on the hairs of 
a bee until another bee comes along. 
Showing no preference for either sex, 
the mite attacks by entering the breath- 
ing tube through the front or first open- 
ing into the tube. This is the only open- 
ing it can enter. It destroys the walls 
of the breathing tube thus causing the 
death of the bee.” 

The value of good queens was stress- 
ed by E. H. Adee of Sutherland, Ne- 
braska. “A good queen has no peak,” 
he told the audience. “Instead, the 


Charles S. Engle, Sr., newly elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Beekeepers’ Association 
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good queen hits her highest point in 
production, levels off and stays there.” 
Adee dislikes the idea of dividing his 
colonies. His records show he loses 
too much in production by dividing. 
He prefers to buy package bees for 
the number of colonies he intends to 
keep. 
Feed Bees Honey Instead of Sugar 
Another idea he believes important 
is to use honey for feeding bees. ““Hon- 
ey carries the foods and minerals na- 
ture intended young bees to have,” 
he insists. “Honey was made for only 


one purpose: to raise bees. Why risk 
the bees by feeding sugar?” 
The Nebraska beekeeper believes 


that a big part of the surplus honey 
would be taken off the market if 
beekeepers would feed their dark hon- 
ey to the bees. He adds one gallon of 
water to each 60-pound can of honey. 
He puts the diluted honey in 10-pound 
pails, punches 7 or 8 tack holes in the 
top and inverts it over the top of the 
hive. No hive body is added for pro- 
tection. In order for the bees to get to 
the honey, he bores a %-inch hole 
through the top of the hive. This per- 
mits the bees to draw down the honey. 

“If you’re going to build up a good 
force of bees before the honey flow, 
you must feed the bees to get the most 
benefit from the flow,” Adee pointed 
out. 

Few beekeepers in Texas take ad- 
vantage of the price support loans on 
honey according to L. L. Womack of 
the State ASC-office. There has been 
so little activity since the loan program 
was first made available, few county 
offices have any information on it. 

An appeal was made to the Associ- 
ation for experienced beekeepers to 
serve as project leaders for 4-H Club 
boys and girls. Floyd Lynch, state 
4-H Club leader for Texas urged the 
beekeepers to assist the next generation 
to get started in beekeeping. 

In a panel discussion on honey sani- 
tation, Ray Bulay cautioned beekeepers 
about poor sanitary conditions about 
the honey house. “Honey is a food,” 
he reminded, “and it’s important to 
handle it as a food.” 

Several resolutions were passed, one 
of the more important favoring the 
practice of feeding honey rather than 
sugar to the bees. Claud Burgin, chief 
40 


foulbrood inspector for Texas stressed 
proper safeguards to prevent spread of 
disease through the honey. 

A resolution concerning the Federal 
Marketing Order brought considerable 
discussion. In its form as finally adopt- 
ed, it urged Congress to take no action 
until all beekeepers could study the 
measure for its effect on the beekeep- 
ing industry. 

Two social periods were enjoyed by 
the beekeepers and their wives. The 
“Beekeepers’ Buzz” was held Sunday 
night in the YMCA with Mrs. A. H. 
Alex and Mrs. C. J. Burgin as hostes- 
ses. The beekeepers’ annual banquet 
was held Monday night with Alan Root, 
general manager of The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio, serving as 
toastmaster. Tad Moses, agricultural 
editor for Texas A. & M. was the main 
speaker on the program. He explained 
the operations of the Agricultural In- 
formation Office. 

The meeting this year took on more 
of a national flavor,” commented Claud 
Burgin, state entomologist and secre- 
tary-treasurer for the Texas Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. “Problems of trans- 
portation, sanitation, and disease were 
on the national level — not local and 
state as before. Texas beekeepers rea- 
lize that what affects the nation can 
affect them also.” 
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“MY HONEY TOOK FIRST PRIZE - NOT 
THIS ONE...THE CLOVER HONEY MY 
BEES MAKE!" 
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Apiary of comb honey producers. Note 
the protection this location affords. 


They are a larger bee, fly further, 
stand the frigid winters and fickle 


HOWARD J. ROCK 
Dale, Wisc. 


—— ARE YOU going into busi- 
ness for yourself?” Many times 
in the past 19 years I have been asked 
this question. I have two reasons for 
not having done so. First I have been 
looking for the perfect place to keep 
bees. Second, I was very curious about 
beekeeping conditions in other regions 
and my curiosity led me astray. 

There comes a time when your curi- 
Osity is satiated and when your experi- 
ence shows that there is no perfect 
place. 

I had kept bees here at home in the 
late 30’s producing satisfactory crops 
of section comb honey with very little 
effort. However, the honey potential 
of Dale '39 is not Dale ’59. Gone are 
the big fields of alsike clover. No more 
will I be putting the 7th comb honey 
super on July 4th as I did in 1941. I 
am reconciled to the fact that only 
with the best methods can I expect 
three supers on the best hives. 

The average commercial beekeeper 
would turn up his nose at this mediocre 
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spring seasons and in every 
way do better. 


territory, therefore, I must use the best 
bee I can obtain. I have settled on a 
good strain of Caucasian bees although 
I expect to have about 25 per cent 
Italian colonies as a comparison and 
not to close the door on_ possible 
improvement. 

Caucasizns Do Better Work For Me. 

They are a larger bee, fly further, 
stand the frigid winters and fickle 
spring seasons and in every way do 
better in this third-rate bee territory. 
However, in all fairness, I have some 
Italian colonies that do almost as well, 
but not as a general rule. 

As I produce only section comb hon- 
ey I practice Sechrist’s clear brood 
nest idea to the best of my ability. It 
is fully described in the literature. By 
combining the clear brood nest idea 
with a modified two-queen system us- 
ing the double screen I always have 
young queens at the start of the honey 
flow and swarming season. Only hives 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Southern States 
Beekeepers’ 
Federation 








yp 3ist ANNUAL meeting of the 
SSBF was held in Valdosta, Ga., No- 
vember 9-10, President H. F. York, 
Jesup, Ga., and Secretary A. V. Dow- 
ling, Valdosta, presiding. The meeting 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. M. 
Kippenbrock, and Mayor A. J. Strick- 
land, Jr. welcomed the group to the 
city. President H. F. York gave his 
address and the minutes of the Tampa 
meeting were read. There were 16 
states represented. Vice Presidents 
from the various states gave a report 
on conditions in their areas. All states 
reported there was no surplus fall hon- 
ey taken from the bees. 
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The newly elected officers 


of the S.S.B.F. are from 
left to right: Neal Miller, 
Safford, Ala., vice presi- 
dent; H. V. Maddox of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., sec.- 
treas.; and Eugene Jen- 
son, Macon, Miss., pres. 


The following were some of the out- 
standing speakers. Mr. John Haynie, 
Gainesville, Florida, gave an interesting 
report on the reforesting of large areas 
of Florida with tupelo seedlings. Dr. 
C. L. Farrar gave a very interesting 
talk on honey production, the value of 
requeening, and Nosema. Mr. R. B. 
Willson, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Royal Jelly Research Foundation, gave 
an interesting report on royal jelly re- 
search and experiments. Mr. Carl C. 
Scott. USDA, explained the Commodi- 
ty Stabilization Service. Mr. John Root, 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, gave 
a talk on beeswax and its use. Mr. Mil- 
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lard Coggshall, Minneola, Florida, dis- 
cussed the Enabling Act, and after 
much discussion, the SSBF voted in 
favor of the passage of this act. Mr. 
Leslie Little, Shelbyville, Tennessee, ex- 
plained the Check-off Plan. Mr. J. S. 
Miller, Editor, The Honey Market 
News, USDA, explained the service 
and called for volunteer reporters from 
the various states. A program for the 
hobby beekeeper, illustrated by slides 
and pictures, was ably presented by 
J. H. Girardeau, Tifton, Georgia, John 
Haynie, Gainesville, Florida, and John 
M. Amos, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

The ladies attended a tea, with Mrs. 
Garnett Puett and Mrs. Louise Pass- 





















more, Hahira, Georgia, hostesses. After 
the tea they were taken on a tour of 
the Valdosta Garden Center, The Cres- 
cent, which is an old Colonial home 
that has been restored. 

A banquet was held Monday night, 
with Mr. John Amos as Toastmaster, 
and entertainment was provided by 
Miss Fann Deyar and Mr. Garnett 
Puett, Jr. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee was selected 
for the 1960 meeting, which will be 
held on November 14-15. The officers 
for 1960 are: President, Eugene Jen- 
son, Macon, Miss.; Vice President, Neal 
Miller, Safford, Ala.; Sec,-Treas., H. 
V. Maddox, Chattanooga, Tenn. — A. 
V. Dowling, Secretary. 





Rendering Beeswax 


An easy method for the 
back yard beekeeper. 


RICHARD TAYLOR 
West Barrington, R. I. 


HE STANDARD method of render- 

ing old combs is to stuff them into 
a burlap bag, submerge them in a 
washtub and boil. This simple method 
can be greatly improved upon. Instead 
of burlap bags, pick up a few net bags 
from the grocery, used for shipping 
onions and oranges; they don’t absorb 
the wax. Fasten one or two of these, 
open end up, to the inside of the tub 
or boiler, with a couple of clothespins. 
Add some water to the tub, begin boil- 
ing, and toss the combs into the open 
bags. As they melt, add more—it is 
amazing how many will go in. When 
they’re all in, let the wax stew over a 
very low flame for about a half ‘hour, 
to melt all the wax. Lift the bags out, 
suspend them, dripping, over the tub, 
and turn off the heat. Twist the bags 
tight to squeeze out the remaining wax. 
Next morning you'll have a good thick 
layer of wax, with no bags embedded 
in it. 

Here’s a good way to render cappings 
into beautiful blocks of pure golden 
wax. Find a tall can, about five gal'on 
size, such as an ice cream can. A milk 
can sawed off at the shoulder would be 





fine, and a plain 60-pound can would 
do. Bore a hole near the top, solder a 
short piece of brass or copper tube to 
it, pointing out and slightly down. This 
is the spout. On the opposite side, near 
the bottom, bore a similar hole, solder 


(Continued on page 52) 


A blue ribbon exhibit of beeswax at the 
hattanooga State Fair.—Photo by C. Teasley. 
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Keay Seidelman, American Honey Queen, presents a trophy and ribbon to Mr. and Mrs. Harry Saegar, 
Holly, Michigan, for their exhibits in amber honey competition in the American National Honey Show. 
—Kay’s picture showing her presenting national prize honey to the Executive Assistant to the President 














wes in last month’s edition of Gleanings. 


American Queen 
goes to 
Washington, D. C. 


ATIONAL HONEY WEEK, 1959, 

will never be forgotten by the First 
American Honey Queen and her moth- 
er. On Tuesday, October 27, at 7:00 
A.M. they boarded a Capital Airlines 
Viscount at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and at 12:00 Noon they were met at 
44 


MARGARET F. SEIDELMAN 
Ionia, Michigan 


the National Airport in Washington, 
D. C., by Mr. Harold Clay, their host 
for the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion during their two day stay in the 
National Capital. 

The Michigan Beekeepers’ sponsored 
the trip as a part of their advertising 
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of Michigan Honey. Kay Seidelman is 
the Michigan Honey Queen as well as 
the American Honey Queen and seven 
of the ten trophies won at the Ameri- 
can National Honey Show held in 
conjunction with the Michigan State 
Fair in September were won by Michi- 
gan beekeepers. 

Carrying a basket of honey weighing 
35 pounds, decorated with a lovely 
Talisman colored ribbon bow, two 
“bees” and honey recipes from the 
American Honey Institute for President 
Eisenhower, and a basket of honey 
samples stapled to recipe leaflets, auto- 
graphed by the American Honey 
Queen, a great deal of interest was gen- 
erated during our flight to Washington. 
Passengers and crew were presented 
with the autograph folders and we were 
able to advertise National Honey Week 
and invite people to participate in it. 

Tuesday afternoon and evening we 
spent viewing some of the wonderful 
things in Washington. Wednesday 
morning we were met by Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Elwood Brake, Executive As- 
sistant to Michigan Congressman, Al- 
vin Bentley, through whom the oppor- 
tunity to make the presentation to the 
President was made, and proceeded to 
the White House. We were ushered 
into the office of the Executive Assist- 
ant to President Eisenhower, Mr. Earle 
Chesney, where we had an opportunity 
to visit for a few minutes before we 
began our special tour of the White 
House. The tour we were on is for 
those persons who have special tickets 
obtained from their congressmen. 

Following the tour we were taken 
back to Mr. Chesney’s office and then 
went out onto the lawn at the North 
Front of the White House where the 
presentation ceremony took place. We 
were disappointed that President Eisen- 
hower could not receive the gift from 
the Honey Industry in person, but he 
was being briefed for his very impor- 
tant news conference that day. The 
honey in the gift package consisted of 
portions of the First Prize winning en- 
tries from the American National Hon- 
ey Show. There were two jars from 
each class of the show as well as two 
sections of comb honey and two pack- 
ages of cookies from the Honey Cook- 
ery class. Also included in the basket 
were materials from American Honey 
Institute including the theme of Na- 
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tional Honey Week, “Enjoy Honey 
Every Day”, the special National Hon- 
ey Week recipe foider, a copy of New 
Favorite Honey Recipes, Honey the 
Multi-Purpose Food, Honey the Clock 
Around, and The Honey Cookie Recipe 
Booklet. Mr. Chesney also requested 
the honey packets and recipe folders 
which the queen had autographed and 
they were placed on the luncheon table 
for 50 top assistants to the President on 
Wednesday noon, this spreading the 
advertising out in a wider area. 

The Lincoln Memorial, to me, is one 
of the most impressive sights in the 
city. I could have studied the statue 
for hours and envisioned the many 
things I have read and learned about 
Lincoln, the man. I hope some of the 
inspiration penetrated through to the 
group of Russian tourists who were 
visiting there at the same time we were. 
On the street before we mounted the 
steps to the memorial the guard told 
Kay that he hoped the Russians would 
take a good look at her and go home 
and help their women to improve. As 
we mounted the steps to the monument 
we were gazed at and talked about in 
language which we of course could not 
understand. As we entered the building 
they continued to tallk together and 
snapped pictures of the Honey Queen. 
Their interpreter said to Kay, “I did 
not know how to interpret to them ex- 
cept to tell them that you were proba- 
bly the sweetest girl in America.” The 
fellows all laughed and nodded their 
heads in assent. The guard later said 
we had been good will ambassadors to 
that particular group of visitors. 

After a good night’s rest in the Wil- 
lard Hotel we were once again aboard 
a Capital Airliner at 11:30 A.M. and 
arrived in Lansing, Michigan at 4:20 
in the afternoon with so many wonder- 
ful things to remember of our visit to 
Washington, D. C. with a gift of Honey 
for the President of The United States 


of America. 





Here lies the body of Henry Clive. 
Of bees he was the friend. 

One day he sat upon a hive, 
They stung him in the end. 


—Epitaph on a tombstone in New Haven, Conn. 
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This picture taken around 1915 by H. H. Root, shows a part of the Root Company's home apiary. | Note 
the hexagonal shaped sections, each hive having a grape vine on the south side for protection from 
the sun, as mentioned in the article. | 


A Talk Too Beekeepers 


M. J. DEYELL 
Three things to consider before setting hives of bees 
on a new location. Do you know what they are? 
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fy SEEMS TO BE a good idea, at 
least once in awhile, to stop and ask 
ourselves just why we do what we do. 
If we beekeepers asked ourselves this 
question, why keep bees, and tried to 
answer it truthfully we might get a 
clearer conception of what is involved 
in this business of beekeeping. 

I dare say most beekeepers keep bees 
because they enjoy it. There is some- 
thing intriguing about handling bees. 
It is different from any other business. 
Bees have been on this earth many 
thousands of years and have done 
very well by living in their natural 
habitats, hollows of trees and crevices 
in rocks. What the beekeeper does is 
to change the habitat or home of the 
honeybees from a hollow tree to a 
modern movable frame hive in order 
to secure some of the honey the bees 
gather. 


Successful beekeepers have learned 
something about the habits or behavior 
of honeybees, which is quite essential 
in order to secure maximum crops of 
honey. The main reason why some 
beekeepers fail in beekeeping is because 
they have not taken time to study the 
behavior of bees in order to discover 
the principles that underlie success in 
the handling of bees. 


Beekeepers Serve a Useful Purpose 


Beekeeping is an essential branch of 
agriculture. Honeybees help to polli- 
nate over 50 farm crops including veg- 
etables, fruits and legumes. It is said 
on good authority that approximately 
82 per cent of the pollinating service 
is rendered by honeybees. 


Honeybees store honey from many 
nectar secreting plants. It has been es- 
timated that approximately 90 percent 
of the nectar secreted goes to waste an- 
nually for the lack of bees to gather it. 


There are at least three classes of 
beekeepers; the novice, the side liner, 
and the commercial beekeeper. The 
novice beekeeper keeps a few hives of 
bees to secure some honey for table 
use and possibly some to sell. The 
novice should be encouraged because 
he may some day develop into a com- 
mercial beekeeper. The novice bee- 
keeper with a few hives helps to adver- 
tise honey, since in his enthusiasm he 
usually talks bees and honey to his 
friends and business associates. Our 
industry needs more novice beekeepers. 
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Then there is the beekeeper who 
operates from 20 to perhaps 50 or 
more hives on the side, in addition to 
his regular line of work. He is also 
serving a useful purpose. The honey 
that the side liner produces is usually 
sold locally and thus quite a number 
of people living in that vicinity are 
introduced to honey, nature’s oldest 
and choicest sweet. a side line 
beekeepers derive both pleasure and 
profit from bees. 

The commercial beekeeper is essen- 
tial to agriculture on account of the 
farm crops pollinated by his bees. There 
are of course many swarms of bees in 
bee trees that render a_ pollinating 
service. 

There are approximately five million 
hives of bees in the United States. 
More bees are needed to render ade- 
quate service in pollinating farm crops. 
A realization of the importance of bees 
to our economy should serve as an 
incentive to “keep more bees better”. 
Where to Keep Bees 

At the beginning of the year bee- 
keepers should start to plan _ their 
programs for the coming season. The 
question of where hives of bees should 
be placed, is or should be, uppermost 
in the minds of beekeepers, especially 
beginners. Many hives of bees are kept 
in towns or cities. The hives should be 
placed a reasonable distance from 
streets and if possible they should be 
surrounded by trees, shrubs or a high 
fence that will cause the bees to fly up 
and over people or animals nearby. 
Larger commercial apiaries in the 
country should be located a safe dis- 
tance from highways and dwelling 
houses. 

The first issue of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture appearing January 1, 1873, 
contains an article entitled, “Starting an 
Apiary”, written by the late A. I. Root, 
who captured his first swarm of bees 
in 1865, then began keeping bees and 
making beehives. 


Mr. Root had his own ideas about 
locating hives in the apiary. He con- 
ceived the idea of having his hives ar- 
ranged in hexagonal shaped sections to 
imitate the cells of a honey comb, the 
hives three or four feet apart, each hive 
having a grapevine to the south of it to 
furnish some shade from the sun during 
the day. The accompanying picture 
shows part of the large apiary as it 
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appeared in the early part of the cen- 
tury. At one time this apiary consisted 
of over 300 hives of bees. This apiary 
was originally surrounded by evergreen 
trees on three sides and The A. I. Root 
Company factory on the other side. 
This caused the bees to fly up and over 
and thus they did not come in contact 
with people nearby. It was found later 
on that 300 hives were too many for 
one location, so some of the hives were 
moved to locations out from Medina. 


Some years ago The Root Company 
maintained some apiaries in western 
Ohio in areas where sweet clover was 
plentiful. We found it was possible to 
maintain 75 or 100 hives in each loca- 
tion. Later on sweet clover became 
less plentiful and it seemed necessary 
to reduce the size of outapiaries. At 
the present time most commercial bee- 
keepers are finding that comparatively 
small apiaries of from 20 to 30 hives 
each store larger crops of surplus hon- 
ey than larger sized apiaries. 

Years ago E. W. Alexander of New 
York State kept bees in the buckwheat 
area and had around 700 hives in one 
location. At that time a large acreage 
of buckwheat was grown and the bees 
in the 700 colony apiary seemed to do 
quite well. The number of hives to be 
placed in one location should be gov- 
erned by the amount of nectar and 
pollen plants that are available to bees. 
Face Hives Toward the South 


We have tried facing hives different 
directions and have come to the con- 
clusion that hives facing the south get 
the benefit of the southern sun during 
the cold winter months. If a suitable 
flight day comes during the winter, 
when the temperature outside of the 
hive is warm enough for the bees to 
fly, they can easily leave the hives to 
take a good cleansing winter flight. 
Then too, hives facing south have some 
protection against the prevailing north 
and west winds during the winter. 

We like to have our hives spaced at 
least five or six feet apart. This helps 
to prevent the drifting of bees from one 
hive to the other. Furthermore, this 
space permits the beekeeper to walk 
around the hives quite easily. Some 
beekeepers place hives in pairs, a few 
feet apart. Others alternate the position 
of hives in a row, placing one hive 
facing south, the next hive facing east. 
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This plan apparently has some advan- 
tages and may help to prevent drifting. 
The hives facing east would have the 
benefit of the morning sun. 
Some Shade Seems Desirable 

The beekeeper who lives in the coun- 
try or the suburbs can place some hives 
in an orchard under the fruit trees. 
However, too much shade is not good 
for the bees. It is thought by some that 
bees placed in a dense shade are likely 
to be crosser and more difficult to han- 
dle than bees with less shade. If shrub- 
bery or trees cannot be had to afford 
protection from the midday sun, some 
cover of boards or other shade materi- 
al should be provided to protect the 


‘hives from the severe heat of the sum- 


mer sun. In some parts of the country 
such as Mexico and Arizona, sheds are 
built to shelter the bees. 


Bees Kept in Strange Places 


In some instances a few hives of 
bees are kept on flat roofs. The line 
of flight from these hives would be 
above the street level and consequently 
the bees would not likely come in con- 
tact with pedestrians. 

Some years ago we learned of a bee- 
keeper who had a few hives of bees on 
the top of a 25 story building in New 
York City. These bees stored a fairly 
good crop of honey, since at that time 
sweet clover was found in waste places. 

It is also possible to keep a hive of 
bees in the room of a dwelling house, 
with the entrance of the hive pointing 
out through a window. A northern ex- 
posure would be preferable, to avoid 
having the sun shine through the win- 
dow to overheat the hive. For some 
years a beekeeper in Evanston, Illinois 
produced good crops of section comb 
honey from a hive of bees kept in a 
room of his dwelling house. 


Having discussed why we _ should 
keep bees and where the hives should be 
kept, we shall, in the following talk 
say something about the inmates of the 
hive and how they should be handled. 
Those of you who are planning to get 
some bees and equipment this spring 
should attend bee meetings, county, 
state and national, contact successful 
beekeepers in your community, read 
good bee books and bee journals and 
later on, after getting the bees, you 
will have a chance to put into practice 
some of the theories learned. 
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17th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
American Beekeeping Federation, Inc. 


Hotel Westward Ho 
Phoenix, Arizona 
January 13-15, 1960 


JANUARY 11 
Apiary Inspectors of America (all day) 
—Turquoise Room 
American Beekeeping Federation Executive 


Committee—Desert Room 
Royal Jelly Research Foundation—Rose Room 
JANUARY 12 


Apiary Inspectors of America—Corral Room 
(3rd _ floor) 
American Beekeeping Federation Board of 


Directors—Aluminum Room 

American Honey Institute Board of Direc- 

tors—Rose Room 

REGISTRATION—Turquoise Room 

Joint Meeting ABF Research Committee and 

American Committee of the Bee Research 

Association—Corral Room (3rd floor) 

Directors, National Honey Packers’ 

Dealers’ Association—Desert Room 

Honey Industry Council—Desert Room 
JANUARY 13 . 

Call to order 

Film—The Grand Canyon State 

Greetings from Phoenix, Mayor 

Mardian, Jr. 

Response—Henry Hansen, Dakota City, lowa, 

Vice President, ABF 

President's Address—L. Budge, Malad, Idaho 

Dr. Harold Myers, Dean, Colleg of Agri., 

University of Arizona, Tucson 

Dr. J. W. Pou, Extension Director, College of 

Agri., University of Arizona, Tucson 


and 


Samuel 


1:00 Film 


il 

APICULTURAL RESEARCH, Jas. |. Hambleton, 
Brookeville, Maryland, presiding 
Federal-State Research in Apiculture, Ll. A. 
Carruth, Head Dept. of Ent., Univ. of Ariz. 
Biochemical Research on Honey and Pollen, 
A. R. Kemmerer, Head, Dept. of Agri. Bio- 
chemistry, Univ. of Arizona, Tuscon, assisted 


by W. F. McCoughey, Biochemist, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Biochemistry, Univ. of 
Arizona 

Research on Royal Jelly 

Gordon F. Townsend, Head, Dept. of Api- 


culture, Ont. Agric. College, Guelph, Canada 
Engineering Research on Apiary Equipment 
2 Hienton, Chief, Farm Electrification 
Research Branch, Agric. Eng. Research Di- 
vision, USDA, Beltsville, Md., assisted by 
C. D. Owens, Agric. Eng., Farm Electrifica- 
tion Research Branch, USDA, Tucson, and 
B. F. Detroy, Agric. Eng., Farm Electrifica- 
tion Research Branch, USDA, Madison, Wis. 


How Honey Changes in Storage 

J. W. White, Jr., Head, Honey Investiga- 
tions, Plant Products Lab., Eastern Utiliza- 
tion Research and Development Division, 


USDA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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3:40 


3:00 
4:00 
7:30 
7:30 


9:30 


10:00 


The Use of Bees in the Production of Leg- 
ume Seed and Further Need of Research in 
Insect Pollination 

J. Bernell Harlan, Member, Seed Research 
and Marketing Advisory Committee, USDA, 
Diversified Farming, Legume Seed Produc- 
tion and Beekeeping, Woodland, Calif. 
General Meeting, Honey Packers & Dealers 
—Rose Room 

Bee Industries Association—Desert Room 
Hobbyist Program—Aluminium Room 


500 Club—Saratoga Room 
JANUARY 14 
Film — Turquoise Room 


APICULTURAL RESEARCH (contd.) C. L. Far- 
rar, presiding, Head Section of Bee Culture, 
Field Crop Insects and Bee Culture Research 
Branch, Ent. Research Div., USDA, Madison 
The Section of Bee Culture, of the Ent. Re- 
search Div., USDA, scheduled a sectional 
conference immediately preceding the Con- 
vention. Opportunity is being taken of this 
arrangement to introduce most of the 
sonnel of the Section who are engag in 
bee research. The Convention will recognize 
that many of the bee culture personnel sel- 
dom are able to attend the annual meetings 
of the Federation. The Phoenix meeting 
offers a rare chance to introduce these 
workers individually and for each to give a 
brief account of his work. 

S. E. Jones, Chief, Field Crop Insects and 
Bee Culture Research Branch, Beltsville, Md. 
A. S. Michael, in charge, Bee Culture Lab., 
Beltsville, Md., Microbiology, Pesticides, Lib. 
Cc. L. Farrar, ‘Sec. Head, Bee Culture Lab., 
Madison, Wis. Production Management, 
Breeding and Testing, Nosema, F. E. Moel- 
ler, D. F. Peer 

Warren Whitcomb, ir., in charge, Bee Cul- 
ture Lab., Baton Rouge, la. Genetics, Bee 
Beehavior, Nectar Sources, Wax Moth, E. 
Oertel, Otto Mackensen, Wm. C. Roberts, 
Stephen Taber 

Frank E. Todd, in charge, Bee Culture Lab., 


Tucson, Ariz., Pollination, Pesticides, Bee 
Behavior, Nutrition. S. McGregor, Alan 
Woodrow, L. H. Standifer 


Geo. E. Bohart, in charge, Logan, Utah and 
Laramie, Wyo. Bee Culture Laboratories 
Pollination, Wild Bees, Bee Behavior, Pesti- 
cides, Diseases. J. D. Hitchcock, M. D. Le- 
vin, E. R. Jaycox, W. P. Nye 


1:00 Film 

1:30 Claire Floyd, Chairman, ABF Marketing 
Committee 

1:50 Results of Agri. Research Service Market 
Survey. Fred Baver, Marketing Research 


2:10 


2:40 


Consultant, Calif. 

Some of the Cans and Can’‘ts of Federal 
Marketing Orders 

S. R. Smith, Director, Fruit & — + ee 
USDA Marketing Service, Wash., 

Grapefruit Marketing 
Arizona-California 


August Grunow, Mgr., 
Grapefruit Advisory Board, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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3:10 Disadvantages of Federal Marketing Orders 
Ken Bradshaw, Pres., Honey Packers’ & 
Dealers’ Association, Wendell, Idaho 

7:00 Banquet—Thunderbird Room 

JANUARY 15 

9:30 Film 

10:00 Mrs. Harriett Grace, Director, AHI, Madison 

10:30 Honey Industry Council Report—Ken Brad 
shaw, Chairman, Wendell, Idaho 

11:00 Committee Reports 

1:00 Film 

1:30 Business meeting, ABF, Election of Officers 

JANUARY 16 

8:30 Honey Industry Council—Desert Room 

10:00 Board of Directors, ABF—Saratoga Room 

7:30 Executive Committee, ABF—Desert Room 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation will hold a 
Brunch,Thurday, January 14 at 10 a.m. 


FARMERS’ WEEK 
Michigan State University 
Wednesday, February 3, 1960 
Professional Beekeeping Program 
Room 103, Kellogg Center 

10:00 Bumble Bees: 
Can They Be Reared Commer- 
cially? — E. C. Martin. 

10:45 Activities of Mich. Beekeepers’ 
Asso. — M. Seidelman, Ionia 

11:15 Beekeeping in Hawaii and N. Z. 
(Illustrated) — E. J. Dyce, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

1:30 Bacteria Associated with EFB — 
D. A. Muentener, Mich., Dept. 
of Agriculture, East Lansing. 
Some Peculiarities in the Behav- 
ior of EFB — E. C. Martin 

2:30 Beekeeping in Australia (Illus- 
trated) — E. J. Dyce 

3:30 Honey Break 

3:45 Suggestions on Rearing Queens 
in the Home Apiary — Roger 
Hoopingarner, Ent. Dept. 

4:30 Stump the Panel (Ask or write 
out questions) 

Thursday, February 4 
Bee School Program 

10:00 Movie — Bees for Hire .... .. 

10:30 Learn the Natural Behavior of 
Bees before Trying to Manage 
Them — E. C. Martin 

11:00 A Beekeeping Trip Around the 
World (Illustrated)}—E. J. Dyce, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

1:30 Packing Quality Honey by the 
Beekeeper — Warren Parsons, 
Vo-Ag. Teacher, Jackson, Mich. 

2:15 Spring Management in the Api- 
ary — Roger Hoopingarner, Ent. 
Department. 

3:00 Identifying and Controlling AFB 
—Don Barrett, Apiary Inspec- 
tion Service, Mich. Dept. of Agr. 


3:45 Using Honey in the Home 
Margaret Seidelman, Ionia 
4:30 General Discussion 


TEXAS 
Beekeepers’ Auxiliary 
College Station, Texas 
November 9, 1959 

The Texas Beekeepers’ Auxiliary 
held its annual meeting November 9, 
1959, at Texas A & M College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. Mrs. W. M. Allen, 
President, presided. Mrs. Leslie Atkins 
gave the invocation. Mrs. Howard 
Weaver, Program Chairman, presented 
Mrs. Laura Russell, Specialist in Home 


Management, Texas Agricultural Ex- 


tension Service, as guest speaker. Her 
seasonable and interesting topic was 
“How to Decorate for Christmas”. 

Mr. Roland Sykes and Mr. Walter 
Barth addressed the Auxiliary on “Sug- 
gestions for Publicizing Honey for the 
Art of Cooking.” 


It was voted to have a third edition 
of the “Honey Recipes from Texas” 
cookbook printed in early 1960. The 
members decided that each would pre- 
sent two copies of the cookbook to 
their local libraries. Several women 
reported that they had already done 
this and had received excellent response 
from the public. 

The idea of a Texas Honey Queen 
was discussed. Mrs. E. H. Adee, Suth- 
erland, Nebraska, created much interest 
with her comments on their Auxiliary 
work with the Nebraska Honey Queen. 
Mrs. Allen appointed a committee to 
give this idea further consideration. 

Officers elected for the following 
year were: Mrs. W. M. Allen, Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ed. Neuse, Vice President, 
and Mrs. J. E. Davis, Sec.-Treas. 

The meeting closed by displaying the 
Texas Auxiliary Scrapbook, showing 
how enthusiasm, cooperation, and hard 
work of the members throughout the 
entire state can make a very successful 
and active Auxiliary! 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Natal and Zululand Beekeepers’ Asso. 

Our honey flow from May through 
to July this year was moderate, in some 
districts it was good, while in others 
practically nothing came in. Between 
Durban and Pietermaritzburg in_ the 
coastal belt, the flow has been good. 
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Field meeting at Mr. Maker’s home at Richmond, Natal, South Africa. 


In the citrus areas the trees flowered 
heavily and a good crop of honey was 
stored. 

The wild “Barleria Obtusa” plant 
flowered this year in the tropical parts 
of Natal, and a good crop of ‘light hon- 
ey was stored during April. Very little 
rain fell between May and September, 
and the country was very dry. 

The local association has held several 
field days, where lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and films have been shown at 
Richmond, Mtunzini, Pietermaritzburg, 
Gillitts, and Muden. 

There is a good demand for honey 
and the price is firm, ranging from 
2/9 to 3/3 per pound to the consumer. 

Most colonies of bees are in good 
condition, and little disease has been 
reported. The wax moth still seems to 
find its way into some apiaries, but we 
are fortunate that Natal beekeepers are 
free of any serious diseases. 

Our summer season is coming on 
now (October 3) so we hope to have 
good rains until April, when the gen- 
eral honey flow should start in May. 

We are glad to hear that our South 
African student, Mr. R. H. Anderson, 
who is attending a two years course at 
the U.S.A. Cornell University, is doing 
well, and that when he returns he will 
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pass his experiences on to us. —N. J. 
Kearsley. 


ARKANSAS 
Honey Producers and Packers’ Asso. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

The Arkansas Honey Producers and 
Packers’ Association conducted its an- 
nual meeting in the Lafayette Hotel, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, with 63 present, 
representing every section of the state. 

They had a very constructive and 
educational program by Dr. Gordon 
Barnes, State Entomologist, University 
of Arkansas; “Future of Beekeeping”. 
“Repellents in Insecticides”, by Reas- 
sor Hill Corp.; “Best Method of Inter- 
esting 4-H Club and F.F.A. Boys in 
Beekeeping”, by Assistant County 
Agent, Kenneth Vandervort, Magnolia. 
Panels discussed, “How I Handle My 
Beeswax” and “How I Market My 
Honey”, talks and door prizes by 
Walter O. Johnson of Wally Bee En- 
terprise, and Curtis Meiers, Mgr. Da- 
dant and Sons, Paris, Texas. 

A series of colored slides were 
shown, with lectures on artificial insem- 
ination of queens and the “Develop- 
ment of Hybrids”, by Dadant and Sons. 

During the business session the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: W. R. 






































Sterling, Little Rock, President; C. Fred 
Rogers, Corning, Vice President; Ray 
L. McLester, Paragould, Sec.-Treas.; C. 
Kenneth Smith, Marked Tree, Horace 
G. Grigson, Littlke Rock, Monta Sunkel, 
De Queen, Fred Brenneman, De Witt, 
and George Bicanek, Conway, were 
elected as members of the Executive 
Committee. — Ray L. McLester, Sec. 


MISSOURI 
Eastern Beekeepers’ Association 
Clayton, Missouri 
November 3, 1959 

The Eastern Missouri Beekeepers’ 
Association held its last meeting for 
the year 1959 on November 3 at the 
Clayton Court House, Clayton, Mo. 
New officers were elected for the com- 
ing year. Kurt Simon, President; Julius 
Simon, Secretary; Jack Doerr, Treasur- 
er. The place for our meetings was al- 
so voted on and a new location chosen. 
This necessitated a change of nights 
from the usual first Tuesday to the 
first Thursday of each month. Our 
next regular meeting will be held at 
the Museum Building at Shaw’s Gar- 
den, St. Louis, Missouri, on February 
4, 1960 at 7:30 P.M. — John C. Evans, 
Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Assoc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
January 30, 1960 

rhe first meeting during 1960 of the 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at 6:30 Saturday, 
January 30th, at the Waltham Field 
Station. 

As the third lecture of the Beginners’ 
Course in Beekeeping, Al Baptiste will 
talk on Spring Management, Inspec- 
tion, Cleaning, Feeding, Queen Re- 
placement, Procedure to Build Up a 
Colony, How Large a Population is 
Good and How to Get It, Uniting. 
Henry Neunzer with the aid of slides 
will speak on Disease and Control, 
Other Enemies. A question period will 
follow the speakers. 

At our November meeting Dick 
Corrigan won the Christmas turkey and 
gave the first lecture of the course. 
—M. Southwick, Corres. Sec. 
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RENDERING BEESWAX 
(Continued from page 43) 


on a similar piece of tube, pointing out 
and sharply up. On this tube fasten a 
piece of garden hose, long enough to 
reach just above the top of the can. 
Push a funnel into the top of the hose. 

Now put about a gallon of water in 
the can; adding a couple spoons of 
vinegar to soften the water, makes 
lighter wax. Set it over a burner, and 
when the water begins to boil, start 
dumping in drained cappings, adding 
more as fast as they melt. Be very care- 
ful that the wax does not boil over the 
side, as it is highly flammable. When 


‘all the cappings are melted, turn off 


the heat, wait a few minutes for the 
turbulence to stop. A quick stir with 
a wire sends all surface scum to the 
bottom. You now have a column of 
molten wax floating on water, with all 
the impurities at the bottom. Now slow- 
ly add water to the funnel. As the 
water flows into the bottom of the can, 
the wax slowly rises to the spout and 
runs off into molds. Wax paper milk 
cartons make perfect molds, and you 
get beautiful blocks of wax to sell or 
with which to make candles. 


NOBODY TOLD ME 


MRS. F. W. LESSER 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


HE JOKE concerning comb honey 

told in the November Gleanings 
made me think maybe someone might 
enjoy a similar experience that hap- 
pened to me. 

At a social gathering a friend over- 
heard me say something about comb 
honey and showed her interest by ask- 
ing, “Oh, do you have comb honey? 
Could I get some?” 

She seemed very pleased when I 
arranged to send her five caps. 

Because it was this particular friend, 
my husband selected the caps very 
carefully, sending extra fancy honey at 
a bargain price. 

When we met the next time my 
friend thanked me enthusiastically, then 
added, “Do you know what I did with 
it? I put it on the back of the stove 
and melted it, then let it cool and skim- 
med off the wax.” 
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ry care- queens for commercial uses and for the hobbyist. Starting in 1926, a square 
yver the deal and satisfaction guaranteed has permitted a continual growth enabling 
When us to supply both old and new customers. From Italians only, York Bee 
urn off Company now offers the latest in bees, the Starlines and Midnites represent- 
for the ing the latest in research and development of the best strains ideally suited 
‘ir with for modern beekeeping practices. 
to the Shipments go by express, parcel post, or your truck. Sufficient help and 
imn of size to provide rapid loading facilities with a minimum of delay. Currently 
with all booking dates for spring delivery; shipments start April Ist depending upon 
phages seasonal weather conditions. 
Ss the 
he can, Pkgs. with Starline or Midnite Qns. Pkgs. with Jtalian Queens 
ut and Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up Quantity 25-99 100 up 
- eae 2 Ib. ....$4.80 $4.55 $4.30 ), ae $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
of wae 3 lb. .... 6.00 5.75 5.50 am .... Se 5.45 5.20 
a os 4h. .... 7.20 6.95 6.70 4 lb. .... 6.90 6.65 6.40 
5 Ib. .... 8.40 8.15 7.90 Sh .... 6H 7.85 7.60 
Extra Queens—Starline or Midnite Extra Queens—lItalian 
‘ $1.75 $1.65 $1.55 $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 
‘E Queens Clipped 10¢. Clip and Mark 15¢ each QUEENLESS packages — deduct $1.00 per 
additional. TERMS: Small orders cash, larger package; TESTED QUEENS — add $1.00 per 
orders $1.00 deposit per package and balance package or queen. 
two weeks prior to shipping date. j 
honey Help Us to Help ow SUN ming hag a te “ SAT 
e UN MON TU 
-anings ORDER TODAY , =e, s 
might NEW PARCEL POST RATES ARE 6788 W@W il iz 
t hap- IN EFFECT! Drop us a postcard for 13 14 15 16 17 #18 19 


a copy of the new parcel post charges 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
on package bees; other pertinent ship- 27 28 29 30 31 


| over- ; ; s 

comb ping information is included. Your 

yy ask- copy will be sent by return mail. APRIL 1960 
honey? SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI sar 


m1 |] YORK BEECOMPANY 3 sc gd dg 


10 11 
P. O. Box 300 a a a oe oe 
friend, 
very Jesup, Ga. 


24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
ney at MAY 1960 } 
412 W. Orange St. SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT 
ie he Ph: Garden 7-4131 
> oe (THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 
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ready and willing 


supplying 


HAPPY 


NEW 


May 1960 
prosperity. 
to 


YEAR 
bring you 
We are 
help by 


PACKAGE BEES 


Do not let the rush catch you 
Order early to secure the 
best and desired shipping dates. 


short. 


With Reg. Qn. 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. $4.50 ea. $4.25 $4.00 
3-Ib. 5.70ea. 5.45 5.20 


For Island Hybrid queens 
add 30¢ each. 
Queens clipped unless otherwise 
ordered. Marking 10¢ each extra. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
Rossman Apiaries 
P.O.Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 

a — 


1960 Prices 


] 


| 
| 
| 
| 











ITALIAN QUEENS 


Dan W. Alvies 
670 Roe Road — _ Paradise, Calif. 


$1.10 25 up . 








s 


ITALIAN | 


JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
Oso, California 


Rio 
Phone: Wheatland, Calif. NEptune 3-2392 | 


Package Bees 
and 
Queens 


| 








= 











NORMAN‘S 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Now is the time to book your orders for 
early spring and summer delivery. 
them with me and be sure of getting pure, 
bright, 3-band Italian bees and queens. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


10% down books your orders. 


days before 


Untested Queens 


Tested 


2-lb. pkg. w/q 
3-Ib. pkg. w/q 
JOHN A. NORMAN 

Route One 


eal 


Grady, A 


shipment. 


Queens ..... 


labama 





\ 
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.. -$1.00 


Book 


Balance 10 


2.00 
4.75 
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Heating Honey in Jars 


Q. Is it necessary to loosen the caps when 
honey in jars surrounded by water is heated to 
160 degrees? 


A. Honey can be heated without 
loosening the caps, but this may result 
in some of the jars showing leakage 
around the cap on account of the ex- 
pansion of the honey. By loosening the 
caps, then tightening them after the 
honey reaches the desired temperature, 
the partial vacuum above the honey 


. Should result in a tighter seal than if 


the air is not permitted to escape freely 
while heating. 


Head and Mouth Parts of Queen Bee 


Q. How do the head and mouth parts of the 
queen bee differ from those of the worker? 


A. The head of the queen is smaller 
than that of the worker. It is more 
nearly round in shape instead of some- 
what triangular in shape as that of the 
worker, the head of the queen being 
wider in proportion to its length. The 
mandibles of the queen are notched in- 
stead of being smooth like those of the 
worker. The parts of the proboscis are 
much shorter in the queen thar in the 
worker. In general the mouth parts of 
the queen bee suggest weakness when 
compared with those of the worker. The 
reason for this is not difficult to under- 
stand when it is remembered that the 
queen bee, while capable of feeding 
herself to a certain extent, is usually 
fed by the workers. 


Natural Span of Life of Queen Bee 


Q. How long does a queen bee live if she 
does not meet with an accident? 


A. The life of the queen bee is 
usually two or three years, but under 
some conditions a queen may live four 
or five years, and in exceptional cases 
even longer. A queen will live longer 
if kept in a nucleus than in a powerful 
colony. Queens retain their usefulness 
longer in the north than in the tropics 
where brood rearing continues during 
most of the year. Also when comb hon- 
ey is produced queens live longer than 
when extracted honey is produced, pre- 
sumably because brood rearing is some- 
what restricted in comb honey produc- 
tion. 
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QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
BE aS Ae Som NOE 
S AND HON. 
pee See oe eee... fee 
yom. fodder, around yon 4 oe to protect the bees in _ yd — ..- $1.25 each 
winter ; une through Sept. ...  .75 each 
without | yn the fence, around the apiary, for {f Wite for prices on Package Bees 
ay result ee pd pct ogo nee : ed Eby’s Permanent Foundation and 
’ — howe) way, than “ place the fodder — — ® _ ee ee ee 
' the ex- a Wan. 
= around the hives. Fodder is entirely — 
wy S too loose for winter packing since cur- Woe D. Leverette Apiaries 
ratu © |rents of air can penetrate through, to P.O. Box 364 Ft. Pierce, Florida 
ye some extent. To set shocks of fodder = = 
than y over the hive would deprive the bees 
De Zeeaih of the benefit of the sun shining on the 
, ) hive, and at the same time not ony — ————_—__. | 
much protection so far as retaining the 
heat of the hive is concerned. Fodder QUEENS 
n Bee [can be used to form a_windbreak from 
rs of the J around the apiary, but it can not well NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
smalies be used as a substitute for winter Italians Starlines 
is. more | Packing. eet li $1.10 $1.40 
f some- gf ee 1.00 1.30 
t of the - Available from spring 
n being ||| Booking orders now. to early fall. 
h. The Over 35 years a shipper. GEO. E. SMITH & SON 
hed in- | |/ Send for FREE Circulars. ” PHONES: 
> of the Sherwood 2-3511 — Sherwood 2-5544 
SCIS are BLUE BONNET APIARIES also Rt. 4, Box 59 Yuba City, Calif. 
in the | || HOME of AULT BEE FARMS ll 
arts of Weslaco, Texas 
s when Jt 
er. The 
under- >) 
hat the n ITTLE’S 
feeding Italian Queens Me Greco Rca $1.45 
usually aie ccbwithalninainnieon 
EUGENE WALKER oe rai jena ig - 
Bee Li maton ap An a Bulk & — Pp... Bay Prices 
» if she ive VaK, Valirormia Shelbyville, Tennessee | 
bee is 
PEEL LEE E OPE AEE LES VLD DEE LAID ST, 
under Ai * ere 
e four ITALIAN & CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS 1960 PRICES 
| Cases Bees that stand test for Honey Gatherers, Gentleness, and very prolific. Bred from select 
longer int Sambi tein ee 
werful b. 3 Lb. ‘“4lb. ——sS kb. Queens 
ulness 1 - 24 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 $7.50 $1.45 
ropics 25 - 99 4.25 5.25 6.25 7.25 1.35 
juring 100 - up 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 1.25 
> hon- ba eeeeed oo Oe “2 goat. ae — 4 aene - have oe Cue 
fe shipping date.” Porcal Post, add for 2 Ub. $1.30; Ub'si 30. “Loreer peckoges edd $4.30. 
_— SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR 1 or 1,000 — TRY US. 
oduc- G. D. McCARY & SON BEE CO. BUCKATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI } 
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Guy and Sell 


Classified rates: 
addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a”’ 
well as an 


the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 


18¢ per counted word, each insertion. 


Each initial, each word in names and 


and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as 
number (regardless of how many figures in it) count as one word. Copy should be in by 





HONEY FOR SALE 

"WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. Any 
quantity. Write us for best prices obtainable. 
HUBBA D APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN 


IOWA honey, one can or ruck loads. 
O. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA 


CLOVER extracted honey | in sixties. ABRAM 
— 204 School House Rd., LANCASTER, 
A. 





TUPELO, wild flower in 60's. Honey cand 
LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD APIARIES, 
910 State Street, LANCASTER, PA. 


HONEY—In any size container, also Mail Order 
Dealer for Bee Sup yy Write for prices. L. E. 
ALLEN, TIPTON, Ml 





950° 60-Ib. cans | of w white “dover honey for sale. 
DUANE JOHNSTON, BAD AXE, MICHIGAN. 


WHITE and extracted light amber cotton and 
clover honey; one can or truck load. 4 
WALKER, JR., PHARR, TEXAS. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 








BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We 
antee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and 
advise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
C.0.D. terms except where the buyer has thor- 
oughly established his credit with the seller. 


WANTED-—All grades of extracted | honey. Send 
sample and price. DEER CREEK HONEY FARMS, 
LONDON, OHIO. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity and 
we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE 
CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Ye 


WANTED- White. extracted or comb honey. Send 
sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., MILLERSPORT, 
OHIO. 





cannot gvar- 


BEESWAX “WANTED— Highest prices paid in cash 
or trade for bee sup lies. A. |. ROOT COM- 
PANY, MEDINA, OHIO COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS ond quotations on 
rendered beeswax. We buy from one pound up 
and if you have over 25 pounds let us work it 
into foundation for you at a 25 . = saving. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, 

WANTED — Light amber 
buckwheat and white clover. 





clover, fall flowers, 
Send sample and 


lowest price. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., FRE- 
DONIA, Y. 
WANTED—Buckwheat and light aren eote. 


EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, ani BEDFORD AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WANTED, chunk 
Mail sample and price. 
LATTY, OHIO. 


56 


comb ond ‘extracted honey. 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS, 


RUSSELL 


WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also bees. 
wax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


HONEY WANTED for bottling, bakers including 
buckwheat. All types, in tins or drums, trailer 
loads. Send samples representing each lot. + 
ROYAL JELLY. Write CHAS. E. FARRIS ce. 
HUDSON ST., N. Y. City. Established since i910 








We render cappings, old combs and buy your 
beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request.—M. R. 
pm ow rit) SWASHINGTON SQUARE, SYRA- 


WANTED: Honey—water-white, light amber and 
buckwheat extracted and comb. Send samples and 
prices. M. R. CARY CORP., 219 Washington 
Square, SYRACUSE 8, NEW YORK. 


~ WANTED—comb, chunk, 
Send sample and price. 
VILLE, OHIO. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted in both 

pound cans and 600 pound drums. PRAIRIE 

VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th St., DETROIT 6, 
MICHIGAN. 


TOP PRICE for buckwheat or dark amber. 
TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER, N. Y. 








and extracted honey. 
RONALD CULP, CIRCLE. 








M, P. 








FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies at 
factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog published 
(64 pages) free for the asking. Listing many 
items not found in other catalogs. No agents- 
buy direct and save 20%. WALTER ve KELLEY co, 
CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


~ QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. INTER. 
LOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK APIARIES, 
WABAN, MASS. 


FREE CATALOG— ow - bee hives and bee sup- 
plies. Save up 40% on hives that last. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BURGAW, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


700 HIVES—10-frame outfit. Excellent 
pollination locations. N. Central Calif. 
GLEANINGS. 


FIVE WAX PRESSES manufactured for and used 
in commercial rendering. Priced from $175.00 to 
$225.00 each. K. P. BENSON, OTTAWA, R. R. 4, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


7 FOR SALE—Truck loads of light amber honey. 
Cans or drums. Processed or unprocessed. WEAV- 
ER APIARIES, NAVASOTA, TEXAS. 
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SEEDS 
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2 plants $3.5 
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ROYAL JI 


ROYAL JELI 
25 mg. box of 
New Pack (1 
beauty Cream, 
tY CO., 1230% 


ROYAL JELL 
for prices in 
MAYHEW, MIS 

SUPER STRE 
in bottles of 1 
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ROYAL JELI 
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FOR SALE—Used 20-frame Root Simplicity ex- 
noctor with honey pump and motor, Colman gas 
stove, galvanized steam boiler, steam knife, 45- 
gl. honey tank, cappings tank, complete extract- 
ng outfit. Everything in good cond.tion, $250. 
GLEN BARGER, CAREY, OHIO. 


a 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting advertise- 
nents but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
jon occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for 1960. 
looking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with 
qeen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with queen, $5.00. 
iEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., RT. 3, BOX 251, 
0U 2-8371, GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 


QUALITY ITALIAN Queen Bees — Each $1.00, 5 
or more, 90¢ each, 25 and up, 85¢ each. A. G. 
WOODMAN CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN or 
(ENA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


250 HIVES OF BEES or any part of them, $10.00. 
IN-5-4208, H. A. FRANKE, UVALDE, TEXAS. 


WALKER’S high producing Italians, 3-lb. with 
queen, $5.25; 2-lb., $4.25, extra queens, $1.35. 
Discount on large orders and truck loads. A’‘so 
comb nuclei. G. C. WALKER, Box 894, PHARR, 


TEXAS. 





























SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS—ask for NEW 1960 CATALOG. 

Try these UNUSUAL NECTAR YIELDERS: Vitex 
ngundo, shrub, 4 plants, $2.50; Bee Bee Tree, 
2 plants $3.50; postpaid. Write for quantity 
prices. PELLETT GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 











ROYAL JELLY 





ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vitamins) 
25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. box of 30, $3.50. 
New Pack (without vitcmins) $7.50 per 1CO. 
Beauty Cream, 2 oz., $2.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
EY CO., 12303 Twelfth Street, DETROIT 6, MICH. 


ROYAL JELLY—$12.00 per ounce, postpaid. Write 
for prices in large lots. THE STOVER APIARIES, 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly capsules 
in bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE VIEW HON. 
EY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DETROIT 6, MICH. 


12 pounds ROYAL JELLY at $10.00 per ounce. 
GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 


ROYAL JELLY—Pure—by ounce or pound. Ohio 
produced. R. B. WHERIER, 246 Tecumseh Rd., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

” BEES REMOVED from house or tree or hive with- 
out touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey, and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. GEORGE HAWKINS, RT. 
1, LAWSON, MO. 


SWARM CONTROL—Our Bee swarming has been 
most satisfactorily controlled since using ‘Baker's 
Swarm Manipulation.” Yard averaged 270 Ibs. 
(Testimonial: $. & H. Apiaries, Chicago, Illinois) 
For further details see Ad by BAKER'S APIARIES 


this issue. 


JANUARY, 1960 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 





Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








horn 





}.———— 


“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 
No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 


No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 
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Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write for Price List. 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 








J 








CANADA'S 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 




















High Quality Italian Queens a 
y oir mai 


b 
80¢ each 10 for $7.50 
$70.00 per 100 


Why not requeen now? 


NEW BROCKTON, ALA. 





CARLUS T. HARPER | 








HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Top wages, but must be fully 
experienced. Give full details of your experience 


and personality or expect no reply. Box 128, 
Gleanings. = 
WANTED—Seasonal or year around man. Also 


part time work for wife. WEAVER APIARIES, 


NAVASOTA, TEXAS. 
EXPERIENCED bee man year round employment. 








VANDERFORD-HINKLE APIARIES, 701 So. Main, 
ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 
~ HELP WANTED—Experienced and one inexperi- 


enced. Good opportunity for a man that can fol- 
low instructions. Good wages, year around for 
right man. M. E. BALLARD, ROXBURY, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 


THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER 
of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish 
in character, international in appeal. Annual sub- 
scription $2 post free. Sample copy from ROBERT 
N. H. SKILLING, F.S.C.T., 
MARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 


‘Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping economics. Foun 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 
sample copy. BIENEN VERLAG, GIELBELBACHSTR. 
19, LINDAU (B) GERMANY. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. een $3.00. 
BOX 189, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS. 

BEE WORLD, the international journal of the 
Bee Research Association published monthly, con- 
tains the latest research reports on bees and bee- 
keeping. With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 
per annum, or $é. including membership of the 
Bee Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts 
only $4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 BARNETT 
WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENGLAND. 


PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goats. Learn 
how. Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; sample and 
information 25¢. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, CO- 
LUMBIA T3, MISSOURI. 


INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting facts 
concerning the honeybees of India. The only Bee 
Journal of India published in English. Subscrip- 
tion Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6d (Sterling) or $2.75 per 
year (INTERNATIONAL M.O.). Sample copy 2s. 
or 25 cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Naini Tal, U.P., India. 


(The official organ 

















PACKAGE BEES — QUEENS : 
Caucasians—Midnites—Italians 


Prompt service and fair treatment 
all the way. 


Seneenenneeceeessom, 


QUEENS 
>: Bre rrs rae $1.50 each 
25 to 99 1.40 each 
ME boar nde bee eke 1.30 each 


Pp 
Add 25¢ each for Midnite queens. 


PACKAGE BEES 
2-lbs.w/q 3-lbs. w/q 
$4.70 each $6.10 each 
3%&y . 4.20 each 5.60 each 

Add 25¢ per pkg. for Midnite queens. 

THE COFFEY APIARIES 

Whitsett, Texas 
Express and telegraph office: 
Three Rivers, Texas 

/ Tel.: Campbeliton 7-2525 
. = 








7 KING STREET, KIL- 








New Price 
Schedule for 1960 
APRIL BEES 
2-lb. pkg. with queen ..... $4.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ..... 5.50 
QUEENS, each ......... . 1.45 

10 or more, each 1.25 
MAY BEES 
2-lb. pkg. with queen . $4.00 


3-lb. pkg. with queen ..... 5.00 
QUEENS, each .......... 1.25 
10 or more, each 1.10 


10% DISCOUNT on orders booked 30 days 
in advance of shipping date. 
10% DISCOUNT to recognized dealers and 
Co-ops on all orders. (Only one discount 
to apply.) 
SHIPMENT by Parcel Post or Express. For 
Parcel Post add $1.30 for 2-lb. package, 
$1.50 for 3-lb. package. 

BOOK orders without deposit. 

REMIT before shipment. 


J. F. McVay 


Jackson Alabama 




























ITHE LOTZ SECTION 





FOR THE 
FINEST 
IN 


Honey Sections 


Everything 
in 
Bee Supplies 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write 
for 
prices 


August Lotz Co. 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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MOTHER NATURE’S 
ENGINEERS AND CHEMISTS 


960 Continued from page 19) 


ger drone cells merge with the worker 
$4.50 : |} cells. 





CARNIOLAN & 
CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS | 


These queens are Line-Bred 
for many generations for 
honey production, gentleness 





. : d early build-up. Will t 
5.50 Our mass production became possi- aa” be beekeeping. ‘Wealine "tas cele 
1.45 ble only after we got wise to division March delivery. ‘ 
1.25 :jof labor in the 19th century. Every Queens ....$1.45 each, Air Mail 
group of workers occupies itself with Le 








$4.00 :]only one operation at a time. This |} Foreign ....$2.50 each, Air Mail 
5.00 :| specialization is also the principle of 



































1.25 i|the economy of the hive. One group W. D. REAMS 
1.10 :| ‘kes care of the larvae, while another Box 458 LaBelle, Fla. 
odes team stores away the nectar that is : 
brought in by the field force. And the 
ae various operations run so smoothly that ¢- — 
no supervision is needed. ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 
3. For Chemistry? The bees know about all || 3tp. Bas WS ccicccii BB 
cea the chemistry that is necessary for their Be SD. tree hnencesesecnes 5.73 
. production process. The modification eee souvent. tabtteee =e 
of wd 9 ~— we hegre poe = Si St. icate 
ripened honey is brought about without ° “ ona. 
a hitch. Bees know exactly when the ee ee ee eS ee See F 
honey is ripe and can be capped with- 
na out fear of spoilage. 
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has experimented with every conceiv- or more, ........ 8¢ 


1000 
SUPERS 95g depth, 1-25 .......... $1.35 
able form of government, it has not 25-100, $1.25 100-1000, 1.15 
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found a political system that has no Write for free catalog. 
serious flaws. But look at the bees. ‘ Bw anoemans a . 
P4 4 oY 4 . Ox '” ° ran siand, r 
In their society, political conflicts and |__Located 2 miles North of Drive-in ‘Theater 
economic strife are unknown. One - y | 
works for all, all work for the com- 
munity without rulers, politicians or ( BETTER BRED QUEENS >») 
police. Planned economy is the basis “i me Banded Naltens ‘ 
° ive ever advantage usin ur 
of the bee economy. Everything works Better Bred Bees and acne. ios thea 
according to a master plan that Maeter- prove their merits. ot 3 
linck feels is inspired by the spirit of Queens w/q , 
the hive. Cruel and pitiless to the indi- Lo %.:---- [a Se 








. , ‘ agg 00 1.15 
vidual, yes. But in their community it [| CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 
makes for maximum efficiency. 



































Small wonder that more has been " 
written about bees than about any other Q Q 
living creature, except humans. veens veens 
Italians Caucasians 
1 to 99 100 up 
2-lb. .Ww 3.45 $3.35 
The Australasian Beekeeper 3 ~ pie /q $ $ 
; nage -Ib. pkg. w/q 4.45 4.35 
The senior romance journal of the South- hn 
ern hemisphere provides a complete cover of Nice large queens 1.00 95 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s To air mail queens add 5¢ each 
t largest honey producing countries. Publish- 
ed monthly by Pender Bros. Py. jd. Box All queens are personally reared 
, P. O., Maitland, , N.S.W., Australia. i * 
Subscription by Bank Draft or International and your order appreciated. Or 
M. O. Australia and New Zealand 15/- per der 1 or 1,000. 
— ip, anet on British . - ’ ‘ - 
and British Dominions -per annum (in h il 
re ates post. sag ae at geen —. ' Mitc e Ss Apiaries 
tries 20/- per annum (in advance) post. paid. 
Sample copy free on request. Bunkie, La. 
in < 
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Do you have a truck or pick- 
Then why not save 
good money by hauling 
Dark 


up? 


your packages. For 


Italians write: 


Weaver Apiaries 


Navasota, Texas 




















CARBOLINEUM 
Makes Hives Last Longer 


Used by leading beekeepers 
everywhere. 

Bottom boards treated with 
Carbolineum last years longer. 

Repel mice and other rodents 
by treating entrance guard 
strips. 

Treat inner covers to keep 
out ants. 

Write for full information. 


CARBOLINEUM COMPANY 
Dept. G, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 

















Lee 


J. E. WING & SONS 
47 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 

and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 




















Light Italian 
BEES & QUEENS 


W. E. Plant 


Rt. 2. Hattiesburg, Miss. 

















HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 





COMB HONEY WITH 
CAUCASIANS 

(Continued from page 41) 

boiling over with bees will produce 
good comb honey. 

When my enterprise grows a little 
bigger I will rear my own queens via 
the Jay Smith method but until then | 
will continue to buy at summer prices, 
There is no honey producer who can 
rear queens for less than $1.50 apiece. 

I usually winter in one story hives 
and with my excellent apiary sites get 
very good results. Some Caucasian 
colonies are wintered in two stories 
but it sometimes happens that in early 
May I distribute the honey in the sec- 
ond story to the Italian colonies which 
use too much honey to winter on and 
are a little reluctant to work on the 
willows except in ideal spring weather. 

In retrospect, there are many bee 
regions I would prefer to this corner 
of Wisconsin but my capital is limited 
and it is possible only to have my own 
outfit here at home. 

I will never set any records in pro- 
duction but my comb honey is of ex- 
ceptional quality in taste, viscosity, 
tenderness, and beauty of comb, which 
finds a fast sale as soon as it is ready. 
Besides, | can work when and as much 
as I please; no more hurry. 


RESEARCH REVIEW 

(Continued from page 29) 

A New Pollen Trap: 

Qe OF THE problems with most 
pollen traps in use today is that the 

pollen frequently becomes wet during 

rainstorms and also it is difficult to re- 

move the pollen from the trays at the 

entrance of the colony without using 

some smoke or other protection. 

Mr. William P. Nye of the Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratories has designed a new 
type of pollen trap. The tray which 
collects the pollen is under the colony 
near the front and is easily removed 
without disturbing the bees. The trap 
makes use of five mesh hardware cloth, 
which is normally used, and which 
forces the pollen to be dislodged from 
the legs of the bee as the bee crawls 
through the hardware cloth. 

This trap will definitely facilitate the 
collection of pollen and will be a much 


used tool in the future. 

Nye, Wm. P. 
A modified pollen trap for honeybee hives. 
Journal of Economic Ent. 52:1024-5. 1959. 
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“GULF BREEZE” 
PACKAGE BEES ITALIAN QUEENS 
If you need queens for divisions and replacements, we pro- 






































produce produce them in large numbers. Write to us for your 1960 
; package and queen needs. 

oo BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. | 
til then | 
wh age: 7 = 
who ca | 
0 pom So PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
ry hives | | ‘‘ITALIANS“’ 
Sites get | | Booking Orders Write for Prices 
— | Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 

» stories ; iari ome i 

in oa The Wilbanks Apiaries Claxton, Georgia | 
the sec- 

es which 

On and ff ‘ 


on the | We are in need of three million pounds of 


weather. 


any bee] Bottling Honey. Please send sample and 


$s corner 


imi): advise if in cans or barrels. We have a 
in pro |; market for your beeswax. 
s of ex- 


“sa'|}  Wally's Bee Enterprise, Inc. 




































































S ready. . . 
1s much 1909 East Fourth Street Sioux City, lowa 
No Matter What Your Interest 
Wiehe: ae 2 Cee Se ie PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
h most keeper,—you'll find weet you Ra + a. And ROYAL JELLY 
atthe | | Oe Saas ot Tey am Write for Prices 
rl io wer E. 
or 7) emer JACKSON APIARIES 
at the American Bee Journal P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
t using HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
l. 
ee Cul- 
a new r seein tains a) 
Sis PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | 
‘moved PACKAGES WITH CAUCASIAN QUEENS DADANT “MIDNITE HYBRID QUEENS 
le trap 1-24 25-99 100-up 1-24 25-99 100-up 
> cloth, 2-lbs. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $4.80 $4.55 $4.30 
which 3-lbs. 5.60 5.35 5.10 5.90 5.65 5.40 
1 from EXTRA CAUCASIAN QUEENS EXTRA “MIDNITE” QUEENS 
crawls $1.45 $1.35 $1.25 $1.75 $1.65 $1.55 
For clipping and marking queens add 10¢ each. 
ate the 
much | | Howard Weaver & Sons Navasota, Texas 
Phone: 5-2836 | 
e hives. ______H__ —_________——— _ 4 
1959. 
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When Think of: 
you = Merrill Bee Co. 
@) 


P. O. Box 115 


Bees & Queens State Line, Miss. 





With normal weather all orders should go out on time 
as our bees are in good condition. 


Our 100% satisfaction has been good for 48 years, let 
us prove it. 


Packages with Queens (Italian only) 


2 - lb. pkg. $3.75 any number 
3 - lb. pkg. 4.75 any number 
Untested Queens 1.10 any number 
Tested Queens 1.50 any number 
For larger pkgs. add 1.00 per Ib. 


Terms $1.00 per package with 
orders balance before shipments. 




















4a — ” 

1960 California Caucasians” 
Gentle and industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for breeders. 
Bred for greater honey production. Gentleness, highly prolific. No exces- 
sive propolis. Swarm control and color. Some package bees. 10% books 
your order — balance two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. Start about 

April 10th. We do not clip or mark. 
1 to 24 $1.50 25 to 99 $1.35 100 & up 

Write for package prices. 
QUALITY AND SERVICE DOESN’T COST — IT PAYS 


DON J. STRACHAN _ Yuba City, Calif. 





Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 | 





WE ARE NOW TAKING ORDERS FOR 1960 
BE WISE---ORDER EARLY 

Due to rising demand for our bees and 

queens, we have increased the number of 





Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 





our colonies by 25% to serve you better. For rush orders we 
have added a two-way radio system from our office to out- 


yard trucks. 
When ordering, specify 1st, 2nd and 3rd choice of shipping date. 


GARON BEE COMPANY DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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HONEY IN THE OVEN 


Continued from page 37) 


Combine ham, pork, cereal, season- 
ings, thyme, onions and milk; mix thor- 
oughly. Shape mixture into 12 balls 
and place in 3-inch muffin cups. Bake 
in moderate oven, 350°F., 20 minutes. 

Combine brown sugar, honey, vine- 
gar and mustard in saucepan. Bring 
to simmer and cook 1 minute. Pour 1 
tablespoon of the mixture over each 
ball. Return to oven and bake about 
20 minutes longer. Serve with remain- 
ing sauce. Yield: 6 servings, 2 balls 
each. 

Honey Baked Apples 


One-half cup honey, % cup water, 
| teaspoon cinnamon, 2 _ teaspoons 
grated lemon rind, 3 teaspoons butter, 
4 baking apples, 2 egg whites, 2 table- 
spoons honey, 4 maraschino cherries, 
drained and chopped and 12 almonds, 
blanched and slivered, optional. 

Combine honey, water, cinnamon, 
lemon rind, and butter in sauce: pan. 
Bring to simmer. Remove from heat. 
Wash, core apples, and pare upper half. 
Place in shallow baking dish and pour 
hot syrup over the apples. Bake 1 hour 
in moderate oven, 350°F. Remove 
from oven. Meanwhile beat egg whites 
until stiff and beat honey in gradually, 





ders. beating until stiff and glossy. Top each 

KCeS- apple with honey meringue. Top with 

ooks cherries and nuts. Bake 15 minutes 

bout longer, or until meringue is delicately 
browned. 

1.25 


PU 
HOLLOPETER‘’S 
HARDY NORTHERN ITALIAN QUEENS 
June-November. Our 49th year. 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS Rockton, Pa. 
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Twist 
No. 1 

Grade 

Supers 


Supers 





$1.10 


Prices apply in lots of 100 or more. 
Original Manufacturer of No. 2 Grade Supers 


201 Alpha Street 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 


90¢ 
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| 1960 


BEST WISHES 
TO ALL 
From 
YOUR FRIENDS 


| THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
Conneaut, Ohio 


The Sixty for 1960 




















Miller’s HONEY BEAR 


Awonderful gift idea! Cute, convenient plastic Honey 
Bear squeeze bottle with no-spill, no-drip dispenser 
top... filled with famous MILLER’S pure clover 
honey. Everyone loves this novel way to serve delici- 
ous, non-fattening honey, nature’s own quick-energy 
food. ideal for your food storage program. Shipped 
prepaid anywhere in U.S.A., tax incl., only $1.00. 
Send check or money order (no C.0.D.'s please) to: 


MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 


Dept. K-13 ® Colton, California 
The Honey of Honeys since 1894 














= i 
BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 


Subscription price £1.1.0 per an- 
num, post free, six months 11/ 6d. 
post free and three months 6/ 3d. 
post free. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping by taking 
out a subscription now through our agents: 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
































































When you Wan 


. U. 
KELLEY - “The Bee Man” 











QUALITY at LOW "cost 


Mk. . 
S. Pat. Off. 


Se 6tavsaens 
PED hoe scdes 


Look for this Sign 


Queens 2-lb.w/q 3-lb. w/q 


1-24 .......... $1.25 $4.25 $5.25 
1.20 4.00 5.00 
1.15 3.75 4.75 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Ky. 






KELLEY’S BEES 


Improved three-banded Ital- 
ian bees and queens direct 
from our own farm. Ship- 
ments start April Ist, ex- 
press or parcel post shipment. 
Thousands of extra queens. 
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